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PREFACE. 



The following sketch originally formed a portion of 
an unpublished work, entitled " Caiseal Na Riogh 

(Cashel of the Kjngs) ; OR, Conversations and 
Readings in Irish History," by a worthy coupk 

who dwell within view of the Rock of Cashel, and whose 
children, three sons and two daughters, are home on 
vacation from their respective boarding-schools in Dub- 
lin, where they have been taught all the branches of 
education, including the histories of all countries, ancient 
and modern, except that of their native country, Ireland, 
the history of which has been most religiously excluded, 
and which deficiency the parents are- endeavouring to 
make up. This explanation is due to the reader that the 
form of the present sketch may be understood. It is 
but a small extract from the whole, and has been 
amended to suit the present occasion, when we are 
celebrating the seventh Centenary of St. Laurence 
O'Toole, a glance at whose life is introduced, and 
whose virtues and patriotism form such a contrast to 
the vices and treason of so many of his contempora- 
ries. The descriptions given of the first English In- 
vaders are strictly and historically accurate ; but it must 
be remembered that many of their descendants became 



** more Irish than the Irish themselves," and were cele- 
brated for patriotism and virtue, while the Milesians 
were doing the enemies' work in the subjugation of the 
land of their fathers. But it is none the less true that 
the spirit of the twelfth century has continued with un- 
abated vigour through every succeeding age down to our 
own day, and that everything touching the relations of 
the Church with Ireland and with England, referred to 
in the following pages, are as applicable to our own day 
as they were to the days of Adrian or Alexander, of 
Roderick O'Conor, and of Henry Fitzempress. One 
cannot take up the daily papers without reading of the 
intrigues of English Catholics at Rome, or of their in- 
solence towards everything Irish and Catholic. They 
have been so accustomed for manv centuries to dictate 
to Rome as to how she is to help and serve them in 
crushing Ireland, that they would doubtless consider 
themselves greatly aggrieved were his present Holiness 
— whose independence of character is causing them 
such alarm — to elevate the Church from the undignified 
position to which some of his predecessors reduced her, 
viz., that of being the mere handmaiden and tool of 
England, and raise her once more to the sublime posi- 
tion assigned her by her Divine Founder. 

All that is put before the reader in these pages is 
founded on authentic records. If, however, any state- 
ment is made opposed to the teaching of Holy Church, 
the writer, as a devoted child of so holy a Mother, wishes 
to say that to her unerring guidance she submits. 
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When the family had assembled as usual, Mr. M'Ollam said : 
'* I have just been reading to-day's paper, and I find that it 
is intended to celebrate, this year, the Centenary of St. 
Laurence O'Toole, he being now just seven hundred years 
dead." 

Neddy. — ** Was not St. Laurence O'Toole once Archbishop 
of Dublin ?" ' 

Mother. — " He was Archbishop of Dublin at the period of 
the English Invasion, and his conduct at that dreadful time 
will ever make him dear to the hearts of the Irish people.*' 

Cathleen. — " Some account of him will be very interesting 
just now that our country is passing through a crisis in her 
history." 

Patrick. — '* A crisis, too, consequent on the English In- 



vasion." 



Father, — " There is some diflference of opinion as to the 
Krthplace of St. Lorcan Ua Tuathal, or, as he is corruptly 
called in English, St. Laurence O'Toole. The family of 
OTuathal were descended from Cathair M6r, King of 
Leinster and Monarch of Ireland, in the second century of 
the Christian era; and they took the name of OTuathal 
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from Tuathal, King of Leinster, who died in the year 956. 
Lanigan and Moore say that his father was Muirchertach, or 
Murtagh OTuathal, Prince of Imaile, in the present county 
of Wicklow. But that is a misconception, owing to the fact 
of the family having been driven there after the English 
Invasion. At the time, however, of our saint's birth, and up 
to and after his death, they were and had been for ages 
located in the territory now comprised in the southern half 
of the present county Kildare, called Hy Muireadhaigh.* The 
saint's mother was Inian Ivrien, or Inghin Hy Brin, i.e., the 
daughter of O'Byrne, a neighbouring prince,* descended from 
the famous King Brandubh, who reigned in the sixth centur}'. 
The Dinnesenchus places in the territory of Ui Muiredhaigh, 
the old fort of Ro-eireann, on top of Mullach Roeireann (now 
Mullagh Reelion, five miles south-east of Athy. The name 
is preserved to this day in that of the Deanery of Omurthie, 
which comprises the parishes of Athy, Castlereban, Kilberry, 
Dollardstown, Nicholastown, Tankerdstown, Kilkea, Grange 
Rosnolvan, Belan, Castledermott, Grange, Moone, Timolin, 
Narraghmore, Kilcullen, and Usk. The Four Masters say : — 
* O'Toole was at this time lord of the tribe and territory of 
Hy Muireadhaigh, comprising about the southern half of the 
present county Kildare, to wit, the baronies of Kilkea and 
Moone, Narragh and Rheban, and a part of the barony of 
Connell. It was bounded on the north by the celebrated 
Hill of Allen, on north-west by Oifaly, which it met at the 
Curragh of Kildare, and on the west by Laoighis, or Leix, 
from which it was divided by the river Barrow.* " 
Mary. — ** It was a large extent of territory.*' 
John, — *• But it was much smaller than I thought. Some 
have said that St. Laurence's father was a king." 

* O'Murray. 
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Mother. — " Oh, no ! he was not ; he was only a prince. The 
M'Murroghs were the royal family of Leinster at this time, 
but the O'Tooles ranked next after them. Here is a passage 
relating to them from O'Heiran's topographical poem : — 

• Pass across, the Barrow of the cattle-abounding border, 
From the land rich in corn and honey. 
From Dinnree to the pleasant Maisdin (Mullamast) — 
My jomney is repaid by their nobility. 
O'Toole of the festive fortress 
Is over the vigorous Hy Muireadhaigh 
As far as Almhuin of melodious music, 
Of the fiaiir, grassy, irriguous surface.' 

The Dinnree, Maisdin, and Almhuin (Alwin) mentioned in 
this poem were ancient palaces of the Kings of Leinster." 
Patrick. — " Their territory seems to have been a rich one." 
Father, — " St. Laurence was born about the year 1 132, and 
was the youngest of four sons, who, with a daughter, M6r 
O'Tuathal, comprised the family of Laurence's parents. This 
daughter, Mor, was afterwards married to Diarmaid Mac 
Murrogh, King of Leinster, who held her brother, the young 
Laurence, in captivity for two years. However, the Rev. J. 
O'Hanlon, in his learned and critical life of St. Laurence 
O'Toole — on the authority of which we principally rely — 
is of opinion that that marriage did not take place till after 
the restoration of Laurence to liberty." 

Mary. — ** What age was Laurence at that time } " 
Father. — ** At the time he was given as a hostage to King 
Diarmaid by his father, Maurice O'Toole, he was ten years 
old." 
John.—'' What led to that event ? " 

Father. — " Diarmaid Mac Murrogh, King of Leinster, of 
whom we shall have more to say later on, was the very wor^t 
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king that ever reigned, either in Leinster or any other part 
of Ireland. He was of a ferocious and tyrannical disposi- 
tion, and stopped at nothing that could gratify his passions 
or his vengeance. Fortunately, his dominions extended no 
farther than the boundaries of Leinster, though his treachery 
afterwards reduced the whole country to slavery. However, 
in the beginning of his career, and for a long time after, his 
own subjects, both princes and people, were the principal 
sufferers from his tyranny. Among the rest, the Prince of 
Hy Muireadhaigh did not escape, and he was glad to purchase 
a doubtful and precarious immunity from the ferocity and 
barbarity of his king by the surrender of his young son, 
Laurence, as a hostage. The poor child suffered the greatest 
miseries in his captivity, being deprived of the commonest 
necessaries, and exposed to the greatest hardships by his 
cruel and revengeful persecutor." 

Cathleen, — "That was shocking. Was there no re- 
dress ? " 

Father,-^*^ It continued for two years, when the condition of 
Laurence came to the knowledge of his father, who imme- 
diately rose up against the king, and, making a sortie from 
Hy Muireadhaigh, captured twelve of the king's soldiers, 
whom he threatened with death unless their royal master 
delivered up the boy Laurence to the care of the Bishop of 
Glendalough, under whose guidance the youth became a pro- 
ficient in sacred and profane studies, and every day grew in 
learning, holiness, and wisdom, and where he was being un- 
consciously prepared for the part he was one day destined to 
take in Church and State." 

Patrick. — ** Was it not a wonder that Mac Murrogh yiejded 
him up so easily ? " 

Father, — " Well, he, like all tyrants, found he was making 



enemies of his subjects; and besides, the O'Tooles were a 
powerful clan, as were also the O'Bymes, the family of 
Laurence's mother." 

Mary. — " So Mac Murrogh made friends with O'Toole ? " 

Calhleen. — "And married his daughter to cement the 
friendship ?" 

Mother. — "Yes; it must have been about this time that 
that marriage look place." 

Patrick. — "M6r O'Toole, becoming Queen of Leinster, 
healed all old sores between her father's and her husband's 

Father. — "Soon after, St. Celsus, Archbishop of Armagh, 
dies, and appoints St. Malachy as his successor in the See of 
Ardraacha. Malachy, however, is bj- no means willing to 
undertake the responsibility; but being obliged to do sounder 
a threat of excommunication, he finds his mission as painful 
as he had anticipated, from the persecutions of the lay in- 
truders, who appropriated Church revenues; and, after the 
death of the usurper, who made a false claim, another person 
attempted to continue it, but popular feeling was so strong 
against him that he is obliged to fly. St. Malachy now visits 
Rome to obtain the palliums. On his way he visits a great 
saint, called Bernard of Clairvaus, in France, and a friend- 
ship is thus commenced and cemented between them. 
Malachy confides all his troubles to this new friend, who, 
being of an ardent, impetuous, aifectionate nature, is wroth 
at the recital, and sits down to write a denunciation of the 
nation where such abuses could exist (to wit., lay appropria- 
tion, and marriage irregularities, first introduced by the pagan 
Danes), and which, moreover, he makes worse than they 
really are, and forgetting to denounce the neighbouring isle 
of Britain, where the same disorders prevail, and even Italy 



of the Popes, which was not free from similar abuses. 
Malachy continues his journey to Rome, is embraced by His 
Holiness, and appointed Apostolic Legate, but denied the 
' palliums till they should be formally demanded by the Irish 
prelates. On his return he builds churches and abbeys, con- 
vokes synods, and goes again to Clairvaux to meet the Pope, 
but dies on his arrival. Three years after Cardinal Paparo 
arrives with the palliums, which he confers on the four arch^ 
bishops. And now another descendant of the mighty Brian, 
called Donal, King of Luimneach (or Limerick), erects an 
archiepiscopal castle and a noble cathedral, an extensive, 
beautiful Gothic structure, which, with the other buildings 
and the sculptured tombs, effigies of warriors, crosses, and 
• monuments, delighted and astonished the beholder for many 
'centuries.*' 

Cathleen. — " What glories have been vouchsafed for our 
beloved rock ! '* 

Father, — ** Ay, and what humiliations ! The very year in 
which these majestic piles are completed the infamous King 
of Laeghean (or Leinster), Diarmaid Mac Murrogh is already 
forging chains for his unfortunate country. He had a little 
before signalled his career of perfidy by carrying off the 
Abbess of Cill Dara (Kildare) from her cloister, killing 170 
of the people who interfered to prevent the wanton aiid 
sacrilegious outrage." 

Mary. — ** Could such an atrocity have been possible, even 
by him ? " 

Father. — *' Ay, Mary, and all the more fitting instrument 
for the work before him. He next endeavoured to crush the 
opposers of his atrocious tyranny by a barbarous onslaught, in 
which he kills two nobles, puts out the eyes of another, and 
blinded seventeen chieftains of inferior rank, thus making 
himself worthy of his future master." 
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Neddy, — " And who is his future master ? " 

Father, — **I am coming to that. In the year 1152, while 
Prince Tiernan O'Ruairc,* or O'Rorke, was absent from his 
castle in Breffni, in an engagement near that place between his 
forces and those of King Diarmaid Mac Murrogh, the latter took 
the opportunity of abducting his wife, Dearbforgaill, daughter 
of 0*Melaghlin, King of Meath. Diarmaid was just the 
man for such a deed ; but great difference of opinion prevails 
as to the guilt or innocence of Dearbforgaill.' 

Mary, — ** Is it not generally supposed that she went 
willingly with Mac Murrogh ? " 

Mother, — ** Yes ; but those who suppose it are generally 
those who are either too willing to believe every wickedness 
of women, whether true or false, or else those who wish to 
find a palatable excuse for the invasion of Ireland by the 
English.^' 

Cathleen. — "Would the guilt of Dearbforgaill be a just 
excuse for the des]truction of her country, mamma } '* 

Mother. — "Certainly not, my dear. If that were so, no 
country on earth would be free ; but the enemies of Ireland, 
native and foreign, comfort themselves with the assertion 
that Dearbforgaill did all the mischief ; and in proof of it 
they bring down the names of other women whose ill-doing 
brought destruction on their race or country, thereby inferring' 
that but for them none of those misfortunes would happen. As 
instances they cite the cases of Eve and of Homeric Helen." 

Mary, — " It strikes me that Adam was equally guilty with 

* The 0*Eorkes were anciently Kings of Connacht, but they were 
put down by the more powerful family of the O'Oonors, and then they 
became chiefs of Breffni. 

Tiernan had Breflfni and Conmacni, now Leitrim, Longford, and Cavan, 
from the borders of Ulster and Connacht to Drogheda. 
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Eve ; that the lady Helen, still a child in years, was more 
innocent than the wretched men by whom she was sur- 
rounded ; and that Dearhforgaill was less guilty than Diarmaid 
Mac Murrogh." 

Father, — "All true; moreover, some historians say that 
Tiernan O'Rorke himself was not quite guiltless, for that he 
had previously abused Dearhforgaill to such an extent that 
her brother almost compelled her to fly from him, or, at least, 
he was the instigator of it." 

Mary,—'' Not at all unlikely." 

Mother, — ** Still it is not quite certain whether her brother 
instigated Dearhforgaill herself to fly from O'Ruairc, or 
whether he aided or countenanced Mac Murrogh to abduct 
her. Others again believe or say that she went of her own 
free will, and that she brought away with her the cattle which 
had been her dowry. She was 44 years of age at the time.'* 

John, — '*I suppose it has never been well cleared up ?" 

Father, — ** Never. Besides, we find her brother aiding 
O'Rorke and the King Roderick to recover her, which looks 
as if he did not do what has been attributed to him. O'Rorke 
applied to the Monarch of Ireland for redress. The Four 
Masters say: — *An army was led by Toirdhealbhach Ua 
Conchobhair (Turlough O'Connor), King of all Ireland, to 
Doire an Ghabhlain (the Derry or Oak Wood of the Fork) 
against MacMurchadha (Mac Murrogh), King of Leinster, and 
took away the daughter of Ua Maeleachlainn, with her cattle, 
from him, so that she was in the power of the men of Meath. 
On this occasion Tighernan O'Ruairc came into his house and 
left him hostages, and was thus secured from all molestation.'" 

Mary, — ** In what year was that ? " 

Father, — *' In 1153. The Four Masters say also: — 'In 1 156, 
King Turlough O'Connor died at Dunmore on the 1 3th of 



the calends of June, in the 50th year of his reign, and the 
68lh year of his age. After his death his son Roderick was 
invested with the government of Connacht, as King of that 
province, until Murtagh Mac Neale Mac Loughlin ended his 
reign, when Roderic was promoted to the monarchy of Ire- 
land. Murtagh Mac Neale was King of Ireland i4years. He 
was of the O'Neills of the North.' 1 wish to show you that 
the monarch exercised jurisdiction over the provincial kings. 
The ' Annals of Clonmacnoise ' say : — ' King Murtagh with his 
forces, went to Leinster and gave the kingdom and govern- 
ment of that province to Dermot Mac Murrogh for yielding 
him hostages of obedience and allegiance.'" 

John. — " Is it not a wonder that the monarch allowed King 
Diarmaid to retain Leinster after what he had done } " 

Father. — " Well, the monarchs of Ireland had need to be 
prudent. The lady had been recovered, and Diarmaid made 
protestations of repentance and submission to his suzerain, 
and so was pardoned during good behaviour. Besides, 
Diarmaid was legitimate prince of his own province ; and 
although the King of Ireland had power to depose him, yet 
he only did so in extreme cases, and when there was no offer 
of reparation or submission or no hope of either, and King 
Murtagh conceived he had acted wisely in escaping the effusion 
of blood by the exercise of clemency, though we know now 
through the light of history that it was a mistake. Neverthe- 
less, the supreme king claimed a certain amount of authority 
over the provincial kings, and these in turn acknowledged it, 
save when they rose in arms against it." 

Patrick. — " Are there any instances, from the previous 
history of the country, in which it was exercised ?" 

Father. — " Several ; but a remarkable case happened in the 
first century, when King Tnathal the Acceptable dethroned 
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and slew the four provincial kings, and appointed in their 
places princes faithful to himself. But at the time of which 
we are treating the kings, bishops, and clergy, at a synod held 
at Drogheda pronounced a sentence, the latter of excom- 
munication, and the former of deposition from the throne of 
Meath of Donchadh O'Melaghlin, his brother Diarmaid being 
appointed in his place, and all this was confirmed by the 
monarch." 
Neddy, — ** Where was St. Laurence all this time ? '* 
Father, — ** He lived all this time at his Monastery of St. 
Kevin, Glendalough, in prayer, meditation, and the practice 
of the most heroic virtues, till the year 1157, when the Abbot 
Gilla-na Naomh died, and Laurence was elected his successor 
as Abbot of Glendalough, at the early age of 25 years. He 
would have been elected bishop only that he was under the 
canonical age." 
Patrick,—'' Was Christ Church Cathedral built then ?" 
Mother, — " It was built on ground given for that purpose 
by Sigtrig, chief of the Danes of Dublin, in the year 1038, to 
Donogh, Bishop of the Irish and Danes. With it was given the 
lands of Kialdulek, Rechen, and Portrahern, with their 
villeins, cows, and com, and sufficient gold and silver to build 
a church and its whole court. Bishop Donogh built nave, 
wings, and episcopal palace. It was called the Church of 
the Holy Trinity. It received considerable grants of land 
from the native Irish, especially from Sigtrig's mother, who 
was the Princess Gormlaith, daughter of Murchadh, King of 
OfFaly. Bishop Donogh died in 1074. It is said that 
before the English Invasion the face of the image on the 
miraculous cross spoke. This cross was immovable. In 
the year ii62> Greina, or Gregory, Archbishop of Dublin, 
having died, St. Laurence OToole, Abbot of Glendalough, 
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succeeded him in the See of Dublin, and was consecrated by 
Gelasius, Archbishop of Armagh, and many prelates. Soon 
after he converted the Secular Canons of Holy Trinity intp 
Canons Regular of the Order of Arras, under a prior, and he 
obliged them to stand round the altar during service. Lorcan 
partook frequently of the meals of the canons in the refectory, 
.observed silence at canonical hours, and celebrated lauds and 
vigils every night in choir; and when the other ecclesiastics 
had retired to their beds, after conclusion of morning prayer, 
the archbishop remained in solitary contemplation in the 
church, and kneeling or standing before the crucifix, chanted 
the whole psalter through. His biographer says, some of the 
brethren alHirmed that the bishop * occasionally conversed 
with the cross, of which so many wonderful things had been 
related, and which from ancient times was visited by pilgrims, 
who held it in great veneration.' * At break of day Lorcan 
used to go forth to the cemetery, and there chant prayers for 
the dead. He is described as a man of great stature, wearing 
the episcopal costume over the habit of a Canon Regular, 
under which he wore a hair-shirt and other penitential gar- 
ments. He entertained his guests with splendid banquets, 
never taking any of the delicacies himself, and drinking only 
water slightly coloured with wine. Sixty, forty, or at least 
thirty poor people were daily fed in his presence, and the 
greater part of his time was passed in penitential solitude in 
recesses of Glendalough.' This is the account given of him 
by historians." 

Father.— ''On the death of King Murtagh, Roderick 
O'Copnor, King of Connacht, became Monarch of all 
Ireland, in n66, and this emboldened O'Rorke to apply for 
fresh aid against his enemy, Mac Murrogh. King Roderick 
renewed and ratified the alliance formed by his father. 
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Turlogh, with O'Rorke, and they thereupon assembled the 
forces of the principality of Breffni, and in conjunction with 
those of Meath, of the Danes of Dublin, and even the exaspe- 
rated subjects of Diarmaid himself, advanced against him. 
The Leinster tyrant, unprepared for resistance, fled to his 
stronghold of Ferns ; but, seeing O'Rorke advance, Diarmaid 
set fire to the town, and escaped to England, leaving his 
dominions in the hands of his liege lord. King Roderick. 
O'Rorke's force destroys the castle of Ferns — the garrison 
deserted by their leader, surrenders. Diarmaid, on being 
expelled, sets sail for, and lands at, Bristol, and then 
goes to the Bishop of St. David's in Wales, who introduces 
him to his grandfather the Welsh King, the father of Nesta, 
concubine of Henty I., and the mother of the bishop and 
of Maurice Fitzgerald, by her marriage with Gerald of 
Windsor (also William, father of Raymond le Gros). But 
Diarmaid, though having made friends with this bad family, so 
much after his own heart, hearing that King Henry of England 
Aquitaine, follows him thither. Henry is only too glad 
id to forward his views; but, 
vasion of Ireland at heart, and 
■ith a nation renowned for 
arms, notwithstanding its internal 
upied as he is with personal matters, 
■ith granting to Diarmaid fetters patent 



to listen to his complaint! 
though he has long had th< 
naturally dreading an 
its valour and feats i 
dissensions, and now ( 
he contents himself v 



authorizing such of his needy subjects as chose to assist the 
Leinster king, who had paid him a vassal's homage, acknow. 
Jedging him forhis liege lord, and like Donough with the Pope, 
handing over to him a country from which he himself hafl 
just been expelled for his crimes, and which, in consequence 
of those crimes, he had forfeited by a decree of the Parlia- 
ment of Tara, called and held for that purpose immediately 



after his flight, and by which it was authorized that his terri- 
tory be divided between the Chief of Ossory and the Prince 
of Meath." 

Mary. — " Convened by King Roderick ? " 

Father.—" Yes. It is thus described by the Four Masters : 
■A convention was called by King: Roderick O'Connor. To 
it came a vast number of princes, clergy, chiefs, and people, 
besides the successor of St. Patrick, Cathla O'Duffy, Arch- 
bishop of Connacht ; Lorcan O'Tuathal, Archbishop of 
Leinster ; Tiernan O'Rorke, Lord of Breffni ; Donchadh 
O'CarroIl, Lord of Oriel ; Mac Dunsleibhe Ua h-Eochadha, 
King of Ulidia; Diarraaid Ua Melaghlin, King of Mealh ; 
Raghnall, son of Eaghnall Lord of the Foreigners or Danes 
of Dublin, who were in subjection and tributary to the king ; 
and a great gathering of delegates, amounting to 13,000 
horsemen, of which 6,000 were Connachtmen, 4,000 with 
O'Ruairc, 2,000 with O'Melaghlin, 4,000 with O'CarroIl and 
Ua h-Eochadha, z,ooo with Donnchadh Ua Fhaelain, 1,000 
with the Danes of Dublin. They passed many good resolu- 
tions at this meeting, respecting veneration for churches and 
clerics, and control of tribes and territories, so that women 
used to traverse Ireland alone, and a restoration of his prey 
was made by the Ua Failghe at the hands of the kings afore- 
said. They afterwards separated in peace and amity, without 
battle or controversy, in consequence of the prosperousness 
of the king who had assembled these chiefs and their forces 
at one place.' The 'control of tribes and territories' in- 
cluded that of Diarmaid. ' He afterwards called another 
nieeting or convention of the chiefs and people of all Ireland, 
Lemster, Ulster, Connacht, and Munster, at which he 
granted and divided territories, or confirmed them to their 
dyn asts on payment of tribute and delivering of hostages by 
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them to himself.' The King, Roderick, celebrated the fair 
of Tailten, and the horses and cavalry of the people were 
spread out on the space extending from Mullagh Arti (HilF 
of Lloyd) to Mullagh Tailten (Hill of Teltown). [A straight 
line drawn from Mullagh Arti to Mullagh Tailten measures 
about 6J miles statute measure.] This fair had been 
annually held every year from the earliest ages, many 
centuries before Christ, but that held by King Roderick was 
the last." 

Neddy, — " Perhaps they will be revived some day." 

John, — " If more important usages of our ancestors are 
revived we shall be satisfied, Neddy.'* 

Father, — " And now, armed with the royal documents^ of 
the English King, Diarmaid proceeds to collect an army of 
needy adventurers, children of sin, and lawless rujHians, and 
coming back to Eire, fights some battles in Carmen (Wexford) 
and Catherlogh (Carlow) against the forces of King 
Roderick O'Conor and Tiernan O'Rorke. The men of 
Midhe (Meath) and the Danes of Ath Cliath (or Dublin) also 
gave battle to the invaders, and compel Mac Murrogh to give 
his son, Cormac, as a hostage to King O'Conor and others 
for ten cantreds of his own native territory, and lOO ounces 
of gold to Tiernan O'Rorke for his eineach, or atonement for 
wrong done to him." 

CaihUen,-^*' That was well." 

Father, — "But it was shortlived. When Dermot Mac 
Hurrough returned secretly he discovered himself to the 
clergy of that place (Ferns) ; they protected him till the arrival 
of Fitzstephens, who was released from prison, where he had 
lain for some practices against the King of England. When 
Fitzstephens, another of the children of Nesta, arrived, with- 
an army of 700 men, and landed near Wexford, he attacked 



?* by siege and assault, but was beaten off three times. At 
'a-St the bishop and clergy of WeKford interposed as peace- 
ttlaters, in order to save the effusion of Christian blood." 
Mary. — " I hope they were not listened to this time." 
Falha.^" Unfortunately for Ireland they were. The 
•clergy of Leinater exerted their influence to bring about a 
peace between Roderick and Diarmaid. The following were 
the conditions upon which that peace was finally concluded, 
to wit:— The kingdom of Leinsterwas to be left toDiannaid, 
as it was his by eight of inheritance, upon condition that he 
'vcmld do homage for the same to Roderick as his liege lord, 
a-nd submit to his authority, just as all the kings that had ruled 
1-einster before him had been wont to submit to ail themonarchs 
of Ireland who had preceded Roderick. Then, as a surety for 
his observance of the peace thus concluded, Diarmaid gave 
one of his own sons, named Art, to Roderick as his hostage. 
Upon his part, Roderick promised to give his own sister in 
marriage to Diarmaid. Upon the completion of those con- 
ditions Ihey separated from one another in peace. But before 
tney did so Diarmaid promised Roderick that he would bring 
over no more strangers into Ireland,* which agreement, if he 
ever intended to fulfil it, he soon broke, for soon follows over 
oneRichard de Clare, called Strongbow, who, having collected 
bis forces in Wales, comes to the assistance of Diarmaid, 
and in 1170, obtains hts daughter Eva in marriage, with the 
reversion of the Kingdom of Laeghean (or Leinster)." 
Mary.—" Was Eva a daughter of Mor O'Toole ? " 
Father. — " Father O'Hanlon says that though it is probable 
that Eva might have been the daughter of Mor O'Toole, it 
is by no means certain, as King Diarmaid was married at 
another time (previously, it is supposed) to Cacht, daughter 
• O'Mahony'a " Keadng's History of Ireland." 
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of Cahory O'Moore, King of Leinster. Perhaps it was 1 
this means that he succeeded lo the throne of Leinsb 
Other forces coming land at Bannow, in Carmen. Maariti 
Fitzgerald, another son of Nesta, and brother of the bisho 
to whom Diarmaid first applied, arrives with a force c 
knights, 30 esquires, and 1,000 archers, in all 1,040; Kin| 
Diarmaid joins them with a force of 500 picked 
these combined troops attack the town of Carmen (Wexford) 
which, though bravely defended for three days by Danish 
and Irish inhabitants, is at length taken. Diarmaid collect 
ing an army amounting to 3,000 men, marches, togetherwitl 
his English allies, against Donal Mac Giolla Patrick, Prince o 
Ossraidhe (Ossory), whom he defeats, but with great slau 
on both sides ; and Diarmuid ravages various parts of Leinstei 
King Roderick sends messengers to Diarmaid to know why b 
violated the treaty made between them, and broke his oatb 
of allegiance ; then threatens to send him the head of hii 
(Diarmaid's) son, and expel him again from the countiy i 
he does not at once send away his foreign allies. Diarmaid't 
reply is, that not only would he not send away thd 
foreigners at the command of King Roderick, but that I 
would invite over others along with them; and further, thai 
he would never make peace with any portion of the Gaeliq 
nation till he had gained possession of all Ireland."* 
Cathleen. — " He aspired to the monarchy ? " 
John.—-" Yes; and in trying to grasp too much, lost all." 
Mary. — " He was a perjurer, too, in breaking his oath o 
allegiance." 

Father. — "Yes; a traitor, a rebel, and a perjurer. Fregb 

contingents of Norman and Saxon marauders still continue 

to arrive, and it is remarkable that they are always led by the 

• O'Mabony'i " Kealing's History of Ireland. " 



oGTspring of the harlot and other questionable characters. 
This time it is Raymond le Gros ; they land at the roclt of 
Dundonel, in Carmen, and, being joined by the Angio- 
Normans of Carmen and Hervey de Montmorisco, they 
attack Portlairge (or Waterford), which is defended by the 
Danish and Irish, who are defeated by a stratagem of the 
English, who collect together a great number of cows, which 
they drive furiously against the approaching troops, who are 
discomfited with great loss, and, at the instigation of Hervey 
de Montmorisco, seventy of the principal citizens are made 
prisoners, brought to the summit of a rock, had their limbs 
first deliberately broken, and then they were cast headlong 
into the sea; besides other atrocities in which the invaders 
spared neither age nor sex." 

Mary.—" What barbarity ! " 

Father. — " A sample of more favours to come, Mary. Well, 
MacCartaigh,* King of Deas Mumhain (Desmond), defeated 
-them in three battles, though he afterwards, with Donal 
b'Brian, King of Tuath Mumhain (Thomond), basely sub- 
mitted to King Henry on his arrival, and after many battles, 
some of which were directed against the invaders, his entire 
kingdom of Cork and Desmond heing granted by King 
Henry to Fitzstephen and Milo de Cogan, Henry reserving 
the city of Cork to himself. In the year 1171, thfl great St. 
Lorcan O'Tuathal endeavours to unite the national chief- 
tains and rally the national army. Strongbow becomes 
aware of his danger, and throws himself into Ath Cliath (or 
Dublin), but he soon finds himself landlocked by an army, 
and enclosed at sea by a fleet. King Roderick O'Conchobhar 
commandsthe national forces, supported byTiernan O'Rorke 
and Murrogh O'Cearbhall. St. Lorcan remains in the 
• Mac Carlhy. 
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camp, and strives to animate the men by his exhortations 
and example. The Irish army content themselves with a 
blockade, and the besieged are soon reduced to extremities 
for want of food. Strongbow oflfers terms of capitulation 
through the archbishop, proposing to hold the kingdom of 
Leinster as Roderick's vassal ; but the Irish monarch demands 
the surrender of Wexford and Waterford, and requires the 
English invaders to leave the country by a certain day, 
Donal Cavanagh, natural son of Mac Murrogh, gets into the 
city in disguise, and informs Strongbow that Fitzstephens 
is closely besieged in Carmen. It is, then, at once deter- 
mined to force a passage through the Irish army. Raymond 
le Gros leads the van, Milo de Cogan follows, Strongbow and 
Maurice Fitzgerald, who had proposed the sortie, with the 
remainder of the force, bring up the rere. The Irish army 
is totally unprepared for this sudden move ; they flee in panic, 
and Roderick, who is bathing in the Liflfey, escapes with 
diflScuIty. Translantic, of the Irish Worlds thus describes it : — 
* Strongbow and his allies, now having Waterford and Wexford 
at their command — in the harbours of which they kept ships 
to secure a retreat — looked to more extensive conquest, arid 
prepared a considerable force to move on Dublin. Although 
King Roderick O'Conor had all the public roads to Dublin 
guarded, Strongbow and Mac Murrogh passed their followers 
tlirough wild, unfrequented paths in the Wicklow Mountains. 
Arriving before Dublin, they called on the citizens to surrender 
the city at discretion. St. Laurence O'Toole, the then 
Archbishop of Dublin, proposes a negotiation between the 
besieged and the besiegers, to save the shedding of blood — 
a grand mistake. A deputation of citizens, with the venerable 
prelate at their head, met Strongbow and Mac Murrogh at 
the English camp. While they were engaged negotiating. 



Raymond 1e Gros and Miles Cogan, of the Norman invaders, 
were examining tiie city walls, and, having found the weakest 
and least defended spot, they returned to their camp, and ert 
yet the mgnliation ended, rushed, at the head of one thousand 
picked men, to these weak points of the city, which they 
entered with great fury, sword in hand, and butchered old 
and young, male and female, committing the most revolting 
acts of violation on women in presence of their dying hus- 
bands, brothers, and relatives. Pillage and slaughter were 
the order of the night, in the midst of which Strongbow and 
his followers entered the city in triumph ; and Cogan, for 
his treacherous and bloody deed, was installed Governor of 
Dublin. The iist of September, 1170, was the day of this 
dreadful, treacherous massacre. The perfidy and cruelty of 
those new invaders astonished the whole nation. These 
miscreants introduced a new system of warfare. They es- 
hlbited at every movement savage treachery, blood-thirstiness, 
and beastly ferocity.' " 

Mary. — " I hope that was a lesson to St. Laurence for the 
future not to prevent his countrj-men from expelling the 
invaders." 

Patrick. — "I hope it was a lesson to all the bishops and 
clergy as well." 

Father. — "It taught a good lesson to St. Laurence, as we 
shall see; but the majority of the bishops and clergy were 
false to their country and to their king, and appeared anxious 
10 transfer their allegiance to the foreign barbarians, because 
these latter were only carrying out the behests of a very high 
authority, as I am now about to show. But the barbarity and 
savagery of the English invaders only made St. Laurence 
the more determined than ever to expel them from the shores 
of his native country, if the divisions of his countrymen 
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would permit him. For this purpose, after an interview with 
his Sovereign, King Roderick " 

Patrick, — '* I thought Diarmaid Mac Murrogh was his sove- 
reign, as King of Leinster ? " 

Father, — " No, no ; St.'Laurence was too good a theologian 
as well as patriot not to know that he owed no allegiance to 
a traitor. Roderick O'Conor was King of Connacht and 
Monarch of Ireland. As King of Connacht, Roderick was 
Diarmaid's own equal, save that he was true to his oath, 
while Diarmaid was a perjurer and a traitor. But, as Para- 
mount King of all Ireland, Roderick was the suzerain, 
superior lord and sovereign of all the provincial kings, 
Diarmaid, King of Leinster, included. This was a part of 
the Irish Constitution, coming down from the earliest ages, 
and, save in times of disturbance, recognised all over the 
country. Roderick, as we have seen, exercised his authority 
by convening a Parliament, or Convention, representing Ire- 
land, and there solemnly deposed the traitor from the throne 
of Leinster for his crimes of debauchery, tyranny, and sedi- 
tion. King^ Roderick and his Parliament was the htghes^ 
power in the land, representing a power unbroken for 3,000 
years to that time. His acts have the sanction of all moral 
and divine law, and from the moment that Diarmaid's sen- 
tence had been passed he ceased to be King of Leinster in 
the sight of God and man, and had no more power to give it 
away, or bring strangers to inhabit it, than the humblest of his 
late subjects ; and, pending the appointment of a successor 
to Diarmaid by King Roderick, the kingdom of Leinster 
reverted to the immediate control and dominion of Roderick 
himself. To him alone the people of Leinster now owed 
allegiance, as St, Laurence well knew." 



Father. — " St. Lanrence accordingly betook himself to the 
councils of his sovereign, Roderick, who sadly needed such 
advice. The result was that messengers were sent to Godfrid, 
King of the Isle of Man, and to Hasculph, late Danish Prince 
of Dublin, tributary to Roderick, who had aided him in 
defending Dublin in the late attack, but who had escaped to 
the Orkneys from the general slaughter. These were re* 
quested to organise a fleet and muster a land force in aid of 
the Irish monarch. Meantime the holy archbishop himself 
was not idle ; he visited all the petty princes whom he 
thought were loyal to king and country, and by his repre- 
sentations induced them to forget their personal animosities, 
and to unite in one great effort for the liberation of their 
country. In consequence of these CKertions a large confede- 
rate force was hastily organised and prepared for the com- 
bined attack on Dublin. King Roderick O'Conor, with the 
Princes of Ulster, the chiefs of Thomond and Hy Kinsellagh, 
and an army variously estimated as to the numbers of its 
forces, beset Dublin on different sides. Maurice Regan 
(Mac Murrogh's own historian) tells us that 60,000 men as- 
sembled at Castleknock, under the command of O'Conor, 
the Monarch of Ireland. Mac Dunlieve, King of Ulster, was 
quartered at Clontarf, about three or four miles from the old 
city ; O'Brien, King of Munster, was stationed at Kilmain- 
ham ; whilst Moriertagh O'Kinsellagh, with his troops, took 
post at Dalkey."* 
John. — "The English were completely hemmed in ?" 
FalhtT. — "Yes ; but Strongbow was making his defences 

• Ft. D'Hanlon. 
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and sending for succour to his friends, among the rest to 
Fitzstephens at Wexford, who sent him a small force, but was 
himself and some of his followers attacked by the Wexford 
people, who slew some of his men and took himself and 
others prisoners and confined them in a castle on the island 
of Beg Erin. This news alarmed Strongbow, but he affected 
to treat it lighly in order not to discourage his men. St. 
Laurence now exerted himself by exhortations to his country- 
men, and even by taking up arms himself and heading a 
troop. But the enemy held out for two months, till threat- 
ened by famine, when, by a bold resolve, they burst through 
the Irish lines so unexpectedly and impetuously, that the 
latter were taken by surprise, and, being in different con- 
tingents at long distances, were soon defeated. Hasculph, 
on landing, was repulsed by Miles Cogan, and lost 500 men. 
They retreated, but the Englishman pursued them so far that 
he was nearly falling a victim ; while the Danes were defeated 
and their chief hanged for uttering menaced against the 
English. And now the invaders, having through the divi- 
sions of the natives, obtained firm footing in the land, the 
chief brigand, Henry, thinks it time to produce his title to 
the sovereignty of Ireland. All this time, and for years be- 
foie, he has, I might say, in his pocket, nothing less than a 
Papal Bull, conferring on his sainfly self and his holy barons 
and other subjects, the commission to Convert the barbarous 
Irish, and teach them English morals ! " 
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Father — ''Well, as I have said, the Pope having many 
years previously entrusted to the English king and harons 
the task of converiing (/) the Irish nation, Henry, after de- 
ferring, for obvious reasons, this work of grace for nearly 
twenty years, now thinks the time has come for producing 
his certificate for the work of conversion. And now, with 
feelings of mingled shame, sorrow, and indignation, the 
people of Cashel witness the undying humiliation of our be.- 
loved rock, for here it is the wicked English king convenes 
a synod, that from the summit of the Rock of Caiseal might 
gt> forth to all the land the fiat of the English Adrian, hand- 
ing over this ever-faithful land to the grasping rapacity of his 
needy and wicked countrymen. And as the chief missioner — 
who, b} the way, is just now under a threat of excommunica- 
tion for the murder of an illustrious prince of the Church, St. 
Thomas k Becket — takes his place, he is disappointed to find 
that the synod is not attended as nunierously as he had ex- 
pected, although he had taken care to have England repre- 
sented, for there were present Ralph, Abbot of Bildervas ; 
Ralph, Archdeacon of Llanduff, and other Englishmen ; and 
the prelates, as they file in, show their feelings by the down- 
cast, saddened aspect of many among them. The Primate of 
All Ireland is absent ; perhaps he does not sufficiently appre- 
ciate the loving solicitude of the English Pope and the 
English king for the conversion of his benighted country; but 
the saintly Archbishop of Dublin, Lorcan OTuathal (or 
Laurence OToole), the second ecclesiastical authority in 




the kingdom, is there ; but his presence only inspires the \ing 

and his friends with misgivings for the success of Iheir little 
game. The other prelates studiously avoid any reference to 
politics ; but at length the Pope's Legate rises to read the fatal 
document — the death-warrant of bleeding and outraged Eire. 
It commences with the greeting of Adrian to his dear son in 
Christ, and, after bestowing on this avaricious, sinful English 
king the Apostolic Benediction, proceeds to curse — for a curse 
it was in effect — a land and a people who had been always 
pre-eminent among the nations of the earth for learning, piety, 
and devotion to the See of Peter. It then extols the great- 
ness and glory of Henry, his laudable intentions of making a 
glorious name on earth, and laying up the rewards of a happy 
eternity in heaven, by extending the boundaries of the 
Church, and making known to nations which are wn- 
instructed and still ignorant of the Chrislian faith, 
its seeds and doctrines, rooting up Ike seeds of vice; and 
in order to this he grants him the counsel and protection 
of the Holy See, according to the king's desire, and trusts 
the exallcd design, undertaken mhly from ardour of failh 
and /of/ of religion, will be propitious under a benign Provi- 
dence. Then, having assumed that every Christian country 1 
belongs to the Roman Church " I 

fohn. — "But has he not denied this to be a Christian 
country ? " . 

Falher. — "Y^5\ but that is a trifle, a mere slip." ' 
(Laughter.) I 

Maty. — " Every Christian country belongs spiritually to the | 
Pope, but surely he is not the temporal prince or suzerain of ' 
every country that acknowledges his spiritual sway ? " 

Faiher. — " Mustcertainlynot; but Adrian assumes that, too, 
' ftnd acts upon the assumption." 
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John. — "Adrian, you say, was an Englishman, and if he 
had a right to enrich and add to the power and prestige of 
his native country, by annexing to it other countries remark- 
able for their wealth and the valour of their inhabitants, 
would not Popes of other nationalities have the same right ? " 

Father.— '•■ M.Q%i certainly, if such right existed; but, had 
England been the victim of such treachery, especially at the 
time of which we are speaking, it would to a man throw off 
the spiritual as well as the temporal authority of the Pope. 
She did it later on for a much less cause ; but to return to 
the Bull. Adrian speaks of the desire of Henry to enter this 
island for the purpose of subjecting the people to laws, 
and iradua/ing vice! And, reminding him of his promise 
to pay for each house an annual tribute of one penny to 
St. Peter " 

John. — " It was a money transaction, then ?" 

Father. — "Yes; — and of preserving the privileges of its 
churches . He then goes on to approve and commend the 
king's laudable desire, to aid his undertaking by giving 
willing consent to his petition, that he might enter this island 
for the honour of God, and the salvation of his people, 
extending the boundaries of the Church, restraining vice, 
improving morals, implanting virtue, and propagating the 
Christian religion, that those people may receive him with 
honour, and revere him as their lord; and again remind- 
ing him of the privileges of the Church, and the annual 
tribute of one penny from each house remaining secure to St. 
Peter and the Holy Roman Church. Then His Holiness 
winds up with an injunction lo the king to study to instil good 
morals into that people ; and constitutes him judge as to whom 
he should select to be instrument in promoting religion and 
morality, the honour (?) of God and the salvation (?) of souls, to 



the end Ihat he may merit an everlasting reward of happiness 
hereaftei, and establish an earthly name of glory which shall 
last for a^es to come.' Anent this Bull, Mac Geoghegan 
says : — ' The above was an edict pronounced against Ireland, 
by which the rights of men and the most sacred laws are 
violated under the specious pretext of religion and the re- 
formation of morals,* The Irish were no longer to possess a 
country; that people who had never bent under a foreign 
yoke {nunquam exlemce suhjacuit dilioni), are condemned to 
lose their liberty without even being heard. But,' he asks, 
'can the Vicar of Jesus Christ be accused of so glaring an 
act of injustice ? Can he be thought capable of dictating a 
Bull which overthrows an entire nation, which dispossesses 
so many ancient proprietors of their patrimonies, caused so 
much blood to be shed, and at length tended to the destruc- 
tion of religion in this island ? ' He says : ' It is a thing not 
to be conceived.' The Pope claimed the temporal sovereignty 
of all the islands, from the liberality of the Emperor Con- 
slantine ; though Ireland, having never obeyed the Romans, 
could not be of that number ; it might more reasonably be 
said to refer to Great Britain, which was under the dominion 
of the Romans before and after Constantino ; still the Kings 
of England have never been understood to hold their sove- 
reignty from the Holy See, Sanderus pretends that the Irish, 
on receiving the Holy Gospel, had submitted, with all they 
possessed, to the empire of the Popes, and acknowledged no 
other supreme princes but the Sovereign Pontiffs, till the 
time of the English. But Randulphus Higden, an English 
Benedictine monk of the fourteenth century, expressly men- 
tions the number of kings who had reigned in this island 
from the time of St. Patrick till the invasion of the English. 
" "Cambrensis Eversus." 



He says that from the time of St. Patrick till the reign of 
Feidlim, Ireland was governed by 33 kings for the space of 
+00 yearg, and that from that period till the reign of Roderick, 
the last monarch of this island, there were 17 kings. Un- 
able to reconcile the commission of such a crime with the 
person, dignity, and responsibility of the Pope of the 
Universal Church, he tries to prove the Bull fictitious, be- 
cause Baronius, in quoting it, gives no date of year or day, 
because it remained unpublished for 17 years. John of 
Salisbury says i 'Pope Adrian had granted Ireland, at his 
request, to King Henry, as having belonged to him as an 
hereditary right, whereas all the islands belonged to the 
Roman Church, by the concession of the Emperor Constan- 
tine the Great.' Mac Geoghegan calls this boasting that 
Salisbury never mentioned it till after Henry's invasion of 
Ireland." 

John. — "That proves nothing ; for it would not be safe to 
mention it until the English got footing in the country." 

Father — " Then Mac Geoghegan lays stress on the fact that 
King Henry always found creatures sufficiently devoted tohim 
10 make their venal writings give an appearance of reality to an 
epistle so necessary for the justification of his conduct; that 
Salisbury went to visit his countryman, the Pope, of his own 
accord, and without any commission from Henry; while, 
according to Mathew of Westminster, the Bull was obtained 
by a solemn embassy which Henry had sent to the Pope ; but 
he says this is another fable, because Mathew who was the first 
that mentioned it, did not live til! two centuries afterwards. 
Further, Mac Geoghegan lays stress on the fact that other 
authors, who were zealous for the honour and glory of Henry, 
make no mention of the Bull." 

John. — "It appears to me that there was a secret con- 



■Bpiracy between the Pope and the king to deprive Ireland of 
its crown and sceptre, and to reduce its inhabitants to slavery 
and poverty." 

Father. — " Just so, John. These two Englishmen plotted 
together in secret as to how this atrocious deed might best 
be perpetrated. They kept the secret to themselves, pending 
such time as it might with safety be acknowledged to the 
world; or, if they took any into their confidence on either side, 
we may be sure that such persons were bound to secrecy.' 

John. — " A secret society, in fact ? " 

Father. — " Yes, indeed. Those who condemn secret 
societies, having for their object the emancipation of their 
native land, should learn and lay to heart the history of that 
land, and the means by which it was deprived of its liberty 
and revolution, with all its accompanying horrors, introduced 
under the sanction of religion^ — the flag that braved ihret 
thousand years, dragged ignominiously in the dust ; the throne 
overturned ; the princes, with pedigrees extending over 
twenty centuries, hurled from their thrones ; the nobility and 
wealthy classes plundered of their property and reduced to" 
indigence ; the people at large, whose freedom was as old 
their race, reduced at one sweep to the most galling and 
spirit-crushing slavery ; the seats of learning and the religious' 
houses of both sexes burned or razed to the ground ; moun- 
tains of literature, of priceless value, burned and otherwise 
destroyed; women outraged, priests and bishops murdered, 
immorality and crime of every kind introduced among a 
people who were hitherto strangers to such things ; the very 
sanctuary itself defiled by the imported filth of Adrian's mis- 
sionaries — and all this to vindicate the Pope's right to the 
temporal as well as the spiritual sovereignty of every Christians 
island 1 " 



Children.—" How horrible I " 
' Falher. — " HorribU but poorly expresses the accumulation 
- \ of horrors brought about by the secrtl society of the twelfth 
century." 

Palrici.—" And was not the pretension that Constantine 
had bestowed Ireland on the Popes equally false ? " 

Father. — " Certainly. Ireland was never conquered by the 
Romans, nor was the attempt even made. On the contrary, 
the sole trouble that the Romans had in conquering Britain 
was the fact that the latter were frequently assisted by Irish 
soldiers, who were permitted to leave their native land for 
that purpose. One of them, Carausius, was such a match for 
the Emperor Masimius that he succeeded in making the 
latter recognise him as Roman Emperor in Britain. The 
fame of the Irish arms was also known In every European 
country, even to the foot of the Alps, so that the Romans 
had quite enough to do to defend their already acquired pro- 
vinces from the great Fenian armies of Ireland, without 
risking an encounter with those redoubtable heroes on their 
own soil, But Adrian's conscience was elastic in many ways. 
After thus trying to prove that the Bull was fictitious, 
Mac Geoghegan winds up by saying; — ' However this be, it 
(nay be said that no Pope, either before or after Adrian IV., 
ever punished a nation so severely without cause. We have 
seen instances of Popes making use of their spiritual autho- 
rity in opposition to crowned heads; we have known them 
to eicommunicate emperors and kings, and place their states 
under an interdict, for crimes of heresy or other causes ; but 
here we behold innocent Ireland given up to tyrants without 
having been summoned before any tribunal or convicted of 
any crime," 
John. — " Then the Popes have never treated any other 
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country with the cruelty with which they have treated Ire- 
land?" 

, Father. — " No. The Bull having been read to the 
astonished prelates, who thus find this virtuous, learned 
nation branded by the head of their church as a land of vice 
and immorality, ignorant of Christian faith, and uninstructed 
in its doctrines, and handed over, for its spiritual and moral 
care, to a royal murderer and his band of needy, unscrupulous 
freebooters and the children of harlots. They were naturally 
shocked and bewildered; they knew not what to do. . On 
one side was their poor bleeding country, highly cultured, 
virtuous and moral in the highest degree, but torn by three 
centuries of foreign invasion and internicine strife ; on the 
other, arrayed against her all the power of the Church for the 
lionce, in the person of its head, leagued with a powerful 
though needy nation and its brood of immoral, lying, per- 
jured bandits and murderers. As some such thoughts run 
through their minds they look up, only to find the bloodshot 
eyes of the royal murderer fixed scowlingly upon them. Little 
wonder that the timid prelates should consent, though reluc- 
tantly, to this deed of wrong and rapine, But there was one 
mighty spirit there whom all their reasoning could not in- 
fluence : he, the sterling patriot, the sainted prelate, the only 
one among them whose name was destined to live for ^ver as 
a canonized saint of the Irish Church ; he alone had the 
courage of his convictions, he alone protesting against the 
destruction of his country's liberties. But, alas! for Eire 
that all her bishops were not so many St. Laurence 
O'Tooles. The Bull of the English Pope making Eire an 
English province was submissively accepted by the majority 
of the Irish prelates." 



John.~~" And was that infernal iJced perpetrated on this 
dear old rock of ours ?" 

Father. — " Alas I yes, Caiseal had been the scene of the 
most humiliating' deed of wrong it is possible to imagine." 

Mother. — " It is dreadful to think that any Pope should 
prove so false to his sacred trust as to sink the interests of 
the Universal Church in the mere personal or national ambi- 
tion of an Englishman." 

Mary. — "It is impossible to believe that he did not know 
his countrymen, but perhaps, through the calumnies of the 
enemies of our country, he really thought that Ireland was 
plunged in such another slate of ignorance and crime as his 
own country actually was immersed."' 

Patrick. — " But, even granting that, surely the wicked are 
not those who should be sent to convert the wicked, either 
in the case of individuals or of nations." 

Father.— ^ Exactly. The next thing I shall do is to por- 
tray, in a cursory way, the respective characters of the mis- 
sionaries, and of those whom they were commissioned to 
convert, beginning with Adrian's special pet, Henry II., the 
descendant of Robert 'The Devil.' He is described as of 
a savage, ungovernable temper, which ifiade him appear at 
times rather like a demon than a man; an audacious liar; 
was charged with violating the most sacred oaths when it 
suited his convenience. A Count Theobault, of Champagne, 
warned an archbishop not to rely on any of his promises, 
however sacredly made ; others would call him avaricious, 
cruel, and perfidious, the keeper of many mistresses, and the 
murderer of an archbishop, whom the Church enrolled among 
her martyred saints. Henry married Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
so famous for her debaucheries, and branded by her divorce 
from Louis VII. ; he ungratefully confined the same woman 
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in chains, who had brought him one-fourth part of France as 
her marriage portion ; he sent the Pope's legate back with 
contempt; he seduced a young lady who was betrothed to 
his son, Richard. So strongly was he affected with the loss 
of Mans, his native city, that he cried out in blasphemous 
imprecations, "I shall no longer love God, who has per- 
mitted that I should be deprived of a place so dear to me." 
This is the man to whom English Adrian addressed this Bull, 
defaming the character of a virtuous nation, and lauding this 
infamous monster to the skies, giving him authority to con- 
vert the Irish from the error of their ways to follow so glori- 
ous an example. His queen, like himself, was incontinent ; 
his sons rebelled against him ; his family, in fact, constantly 
quarrelling and fighting. His son, Richard, well describes 
it. thus : — ' The custom in our family is that the son shall hate 
the father ; our destiny is to detest each other ; from the 
devil we came— to the devil we shall go.' But Henry died 
launching anathemas and maledictions against his children, 
and cursing the day on which he was born. Even his 
wretched carcase was not respected, for in his last moments 
he was stripped of his garments and jewels, and left naked 
and neglected. The other instruments in the conversion of 
the Irish, Robert and Meyler Fit2 Heniy, the illegitimate 
sons of Henry I. and of his concubine, Nesta ; Fitzgerald, 
Fitzstephen, Le Gros, the four De Barris, all the offspring of 
the harlot, Nesta: one of the De Barris, Gerald, who is 
better known as Giraldus Cambrensis, the first instalment of 
the English clergy who are to teach the Irish people religion 
and morality — the first of a long line of foul calumniators, 
whose bread will depend upon their ability to traduce the 
character of a conquered, down-trodden people : this 
pioneer of British religion and morality will be for ever held 



in detestation by every lover of truth and honour. The Irish 
clergy hold up their hands in horror that their sacred profes- 
sion should be polluted by such a monster. But, in the 
ardour of his zeal to fulfil his mission, he overshoots the 
mark by wickedly uttering his hellish calumnies before Arch- 
bishop Cummin, in a synod in Christ Church, Dublin ; but, 
being nobly refuted on the spot by Aubin O'Mulloy, Abbot 
of Ceananus (KelU), he flies from Ireland, and never again 
dares to visit its shores. But he continues to vent his spleen 
by using his diabolical pen to blacken the character of the 
country that refused his ministrations. Neither has Strong- 
bow obtained a flattering character from either friends or 
enemies. Even Cambrensis admits that he was obliged to 
be guided by the plans of others, having neither originality 
to suggest nor talent to carry out any important line of action. 
He is called by the Irish annalists the greatest destroyer of 
the clergy and laity that came to Eire since the time of 
Turgesis, the Dane. The Four Masters record his demise 
thus : — ' The English earl died in Dublin of an ulcer which 
had broken out on his foot, through the miracles of SS. 
Brigid and Columcllle, and of all the other saints whose 
churches had been destroyed by him. He saw, he thought, 
St. Brigid in the act of killing him.' However, he had made 
somereparation by building some churches. It is also said that 
he ran his sword through his son for cowardice in flying from 
an engagement. No need to single out each one of those 
desperadoes; their deeds of blood and rapine sufficiently 
attest their character. What an infernal crew Adrian sent to 
convert the Irish ! — the issue of sin : cowards, robbers, free- 
booters, murderers, detractors, calumniators, sacrilegious 
plunderers I And what of their Irish allies .' Dearbforgail 
■who is called the Helen of Ireland, even by Cambrensis ; and 
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theoldprofligate, DiarmaidMacMurrogh. HismiserableeniJis 
thus recorded: — 'Diarmaid MacMurchadha, King of Laeg-^ 
hean, by whom a trembling soil was made of all Ireland, after 
having brought over the Saxons ; after having done exten- 
sive injuries to the Irish ; after plundering and burning many 
churches, as Ceananus (Kells), Cluain Iraired (Clonard), &c, 
died before the end of a year (after this plundering), of an 
insufferable and unknown disease, for he became putrid while 
jiving, through the miracles of God, Columcille and Finiaii, 
and the other saints of Ireland, whose churches he had pro* 
faned and burned some time before, and he died at Fear- 
anmor without making a will, without penance, without ths. 
Body of Christ, without unction, as his evil deeds de^ 
served.' " 

Cathken. — "How striking the deaths of the principal 
actors of this nefarious drama ! " 

Father. — "Ay, and even Adrian was choked by a fly "*, 

Children " Choked by a fly, papa 1 " 

Faiher. — " Yes. But it is a relief to turn from the band of 
missionaries — debauched, savage men and fallen women— 
whom he sent to ' root out vice and implant virtue,' and 
consider the character of the unfortunate people who were 
mercilessly consigned, sotii and bodj.; to the unrestrained 
power, spiritual and temporal, of the children of Robert ' The . 
Devil,' and of Nesta. the harlot. The character of the in- 
jured nation is such a contrast to that of the infamous despe- 
radoes on whom Adrian bestowed it, as to wring even front' 
its greatest enemies an acknowledgment of its claiai to 
religion and learning. Giraldus Cambrensis admits that the> 
Irish Church required no reformation at that period ; and be 
says of the Irish clergy, that they were pre-eminently chaste, 
temperate in theirfood, and attentive to their religious duties^ 



and, though he censures the bishops as slothTuI, it is evi- 
dently a set-off, as the bishops were, of course, taken from 
the ranks of the clergy ; and many prelates were eminent for 
their sanctity, though they had not the moral courage of the 
great St. Laurence. Another bigoted English historian of a 
much later period, who assails our isle in the foulest language, 
certifies that in the days of Henry II. ' Ireland had the tree 
of religion in full bearing in a genial soil, and that no reform 
was needed in that respect.' He admits our learning at the 
same era, but says the English were in a state of barbarism 
when William of Normandy conquered them. He says that 
in those days such was the disorganised condition of London, 
' that bandits, in broad daylight, in groups walked the 
streets ; that no honest person could appear ; that traders 
and merchants should fortify their shops and stores to protect 
their properly, even in the daytime.' It is needless to say 
that matters were not improved by the Normans." 

Mother. — " Of all nations in the world, the Saxons would 
be least qualified to teach us anything good, notwithstanding 
that thousands of them formerly thronged our schools and 
colleges, and received, gratuitously, education, books, cloth- 
ing, food, lodging, and everything necessary during their 
stay amongst us, besides the monasteries and colleges which 
our priests and monks established in their own country ; ai,d 
though this naturally resulted in the production of many saints 
and scholars, yet the nation at large always preferred iheir 
barbarous mode of living. As for the Normans, English 
historians describe their character on their arrival in England 
but loo years previously : — 'Stories dark and dreadful were 
currently reported of cruelties practised by the Normans upon 
those who fell into their power in their advances and wars. 
Those prisoners who were suspected to possess property of 



any kind were subjected to nnheard-of tortures, to compel 
them to yield up their hoards. Some were susptndedby thefeii, 
while fumes of smoke were made to ascend about their heads! 
Others were tied up at some distance from the ground by the 
thumbs, while their feet were scorched by fire f Others were 
thrown into pits tilled with reptiles of different kinds ; some- 
times they sulTered the dislocation of their limbs in what was 
called the chambre a crucir (torture chamber). This wa 
eheit lined with sharp-pointed stones, in which the victim was 
locked up ! Many of the Norman castles contained a room 
or dungeon specially set apart for these purposes, and filled- 
with instruments of torture, and with iron chains so heavy 
that it required two or three men to lift them. You might 
have journeyed a whole day without seeing a livingperaon ii 
the towns, or one field in a state of tillage in the country,, 
The poor perished with hunger, and many who once pos- 
sessed property now begged food from door to door. Every ' 
man who had the power quilted England. Never was 
greater sorrows poured upon this land,' So you see, my 
children, that the Normans were even worse than the Saxons, 
and it was the vices of both combined that deluged Irelandi 
with blood." 

/oAw. — "And these were the missionaries that Popai 
Adrian sent to convert the Island of Saints and 
scholars p " 

Mather. — " Exactly ; and we have the legacy to this day. 
The contrast between the two countries in the matter of 
learning is as great as in that of a religious or civil nature; 
while friends and foes alike bear testimony to the learning, 
and culture of the Irish, it is admitted that in England it was > 
confined almost to the clergy. English noblemen confessed 
themselves illiterate before Pope Alexander III., and some of 



those who came to convert us are known tohave been unable 
to read or write. After the complete overthrow of the Danes, 
in J014, Ireland, having recovered her freedom, she began to 
rebuild her churches and public schools, and restore religion 
to its primitive splendour. St. Malachi, St. Gelasius, St. 
Laurence, and several other saints had studied in Ireland 
without being indebted to foreigners for their education. 
The schools, particularly those of Armagh, were already 
firmly re-established during the interval between the battle 
of Clontarf and the arrival of the English. In the Council 
of Cleonad, composed of 26 bishops, convened by St. 
Gelasius, it was decreed, amongst other things, that none 
but a scholar of the University of Armagh should be admitted 
as a professor of theology in a public school. ' The Sove- 
reign Pontiffs were so well convinced of the merit and erudi- 
tion of the Irish bishops that they appointed five of them, 
one after the other, apostolic legates, viz. : — Gilbert, Bishop 
of Limerick ; St. Malachi, St. Christian, Bishop of Lismore ; 
St. Laurence, Archbishop of Dublin; and Mathew O'Heney, 
Archbishop of Cashel.'" 

John — " All that is the more remarkable considering what 
you have told us of the wasting and depredations of the 

Father. — "Yes; and any abuses that may have crept in 
were solely attributable to that cause; yet they were made 
much of by our enemies, forgetting the infinitely worse con- 
dition of their own country." 

Mary. — "But, papa, is it not rather remarkable that the 
invaders, and such of the natives as were on their side, were, 
with scarcely an exception, of the worst possible character, 
while those who were opposed to them were, as a rule, good 
md virtuous?" 
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his infamous barons, and his no 1 
degrees lessening in wickedness 
our country, till towards the mi( 
wicked of the invaders are met by the least virtuous of the 
invaded, who consequently make but a half-hearted defence, 
increasing in resistance and in virtue as the scale continues, 
the clergy surpassing the laity in patriotism, the episcopacy 
surpassing both, until finally the opposite extreme of the 
scale is reached in the two highest dignitaries of the Irish 
Church, two canonized saints of the Church of God, sur- 
passing ail the rest in sanctity as in patriotism — St. Giolla 
Mac Liag, or Gelasius, the Primate of Ireland, treating King 
Henry, as we have seen, with contempt, refusing to acknow- 
) attend his synod; and St. Lorcan, or 
attending it only as a protest. What 
i timid brethren, this great prelate and 
sterling patriot, who even went the length of taking up arm* 
himself and heading a troop to encourage his countrymen tO' 
expel the invaders." 

Mothtr. — " So true is it that love of country ever goes hand 
in hand with love of God ; the most sterling patriots are 
ever the truest Christians." 

Father. — " But wiil you believe it, dearest children, that 
from this time forward sterling patriotism will in this country 
be visited with excommunication ? 
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Children.—" Whj- ! How is that ? " 
'* Father. — " Simply this, that Adrian having made a present 
of this country to England, succeeding Popes considered it 
their duty to confirm the grant, the first confirmation being 
made by Pope Alexander III., to whom Henry sent am- 
bassadors brimful of accounts of his own sanctity, and of 
calumnies of the Irish nation. Here are letters from Pope 
Alexander : — ' Pope Alexander (III.) to Christian, Bishop of 
Lismore, Legate of the Apostolic See ; Gelasius, Archbishop 
of Armagh ; Donatus, Archbishop of Cashel ; Laurence, 
Archbishop of Dublin ; Catholicus, Archbishop of Tuam, 
and their suffragans. Having gathered from their letters 
that Henry, King of England, instigated by divine Inspira- 
tion, had subjected to his dominion the Irish people, and that 
illicit practices began to cease, the Pope returns thanks to 
Him who had conferred so great a victory. Exhorts them 
to aid the King in governing Ireland, and to smite with 
ecclesiastical censure any of its kings, princes, or people 
who shall dare to violate the oath and fealty they have 
sworn. — Frascati ij. Kal. Octob. {Black Book Exchequer, 
1 R. fo. 8i).' 'Pope Alexander (III.) to the kings and 
princes of Ireland. Has learned with joy that they have 
taken Henry, King of England, for their king, and sworn 
fealty to him, whereby great advantage would accrue to them, 
to the Church, and to the Irish people. Exhorts them to 

persevere in their fealty Frascati xij. Kal. Octob. {Black 

Book Exchequer. 2 R. fo. g i)-' ' Pope Alexander (HI.) to 
King Henry. Has heard with delight of the king's triumph 
over the Irish people. Christian, Bishop of Lismore, the 
Archbishopsand Bishops of Ireland, and R(alph}, Archdeacon 
of Llandaff, have informed him of the abominable practices 
herein specified prevailing in that country. Exhorts the 
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king to remove those practices, to recall the people to the 
worship of Christian faith, and to preserve and enlarge the 
rights of the Church. — Frascati xij. Kal. Octob. {Black Book 
Exchiqutr. % R. fo. 9).' So far the Stale documents, and these 
were followed by a Bull of Confirmation. It was read at a synod 
held at Portlairge (Waterford) by an English prior, sent over 
for that purpose. The Abbe Mac Geoghegan, in his history of 
Ireland, endeavours to prove the Bull of Adrian fictitious, 
and for this purpose, after giving the text of the Bull, 
he says : — ' From that same Pope he obtained that he 
might make which son he pleased King of Ireland, and crown 
him as king, and might likewise bring into subjection the 
lords of the country that refused to submit themselves unto 
him. The same year the king went to Oxenford, and in a 
general council there held made his son John King of Ire- 
land by grant and confirmation of Pope Alexander. 
Meantime the work of conversion with which they were en- 
trusted was not neglected. The entire kingdom of Meath 
containing Soo,ooo acres, was torn from its rightful owners 

and made over to one man, Hugh de Lacy '' 

Mary.—"- That was wholesale conversion, indeed I " 
Father. — Yes ; although Tiernan O'Rorke, to whom a 
portion of it belonged, had forgotten himself so far as to be- 
come friendly with Henry, But Henry plundered such of 
the Irish as were his friends as well as those who were hia 
foes. Tiernan, however, determined not to resign his pro- 
pertywithout a struggle; but being persuaded to hold a con- 
ference with the English usurper, he proceeded to the Hill of 
Tara for that purpose, where he was treacherously slain by 
the English, and his head cut off and placed over the Castle 
gate of Dublin, and afterwards sent as a present to Henry 11. ; 
his body was gibbeted with the feet upwards, at the nortb 
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gate of the city, a most woeful spectacle to the Irish. Here 
is Mac Geoghegar's account: — 'To secure himself in the 
possession of Meath, Hugh De Lacy exercised unheard-of 
cruelties upon the inhabitants of the country. Not content 
with depriving the old proprietors of their possessions, he 
caused a great number of them to be massacred ; he after- 
wards penetrated into the territory of Annaly (Longford), 
sword in hand, where he committed horrible devastations, 
and killed in a skirmish Donald O'Farrell, prince of that 
country. O'Melaghlin, hereditary prince of Meath, over- 
whelmed with grief at the hostilities exercised against his 
native country, came to Dublin to Lacy, to complain of the 
outrages perpetrated in Meath and other parts. These two 
lords, unable to bring their differences to a conclusion in 
Dublin, agreed to meet at Tara, in Meath, to explain matters 
more fully, in order to bring about a reconciliation. The 
number of persons that were to accompany each party was 
fixed upon, and also the kind of arms they were to carry. 
The King of Meath inveighed loudly at the conference 
against the injustice of the King of Englarid, who, in viola- 
tion of his promises, had sent robbers to invade his patri- 
mony, and who, although avaricious and sparing of his own 
possessions, was lavish of those of others, and enriched 
libertines and profligates, who had consumed the property of 
their fathers in debauchery. However just these reproaches 
were, it may be inferred that they were not palatable to De 
Lacy. He was highly offended with the rebuke, but still 
dissembled for the moment. However, during this confe- 

- rence theEnglish had a body of armed men lying in ambush, 
one of whom, Griffin, brother of Raymond le Gros, struck 
the Meathian prince with a poinard in the back, as he was 

- jnounting his horse. O'Melaghlin was then beheaded, and 
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hiB body interred with the feet upwards. His head was sent 
to Dublin, and fronn thence to England, as the head of a 
traitor and a rebel.' " 

/i>An. — " A Irailor and a rebel to a lot of highway robbers 
and murderers I " 

Father. — " Just so. The English had scarcely set their 
foot in Ireland when they began to treat the natives, who so 
justly defended their homes against them, as rebels. Such 
has been always since the manner in which that imperious 
nation has acted. This cannot be wondered at, whereas in 
latter times we iind that their writers look upon those troops 
as rebels who supported the cause of their lawful prince, 
James 11., against an usurper.* The territories of an- 
other Irish prince, named O'Dempsey, were conferred on 
Strongbow ; but as the rightful owner committed the crime 
of wishing to retain what he inherited from his ancestors^ 
the English bandit marched an army of 1,000 horse and 
foot into Offaly to lay waste the disputed territory j bnt 
returning laden with spoils, he was set upon in the rere by] 
the injured chieftain, who slew several of his knights, am 
carried off the Norman standard. Waterford and Wexfor^ 
were also bestowed on royal favourites; castles erecti 
throughout the country, and portioned out among Henry*! 
needy followers. The Butlers were related to St, Thomas 
Becket — were descended from his sister. After his assassins 
tion King Henry bestowed a great part of Ireland on thentf 
hoping thus to wipe out the murder." (Laughter.) 

Mary. — "Jnst fancy a highwayman committing murder, an< 
then, in order to do penance and make reparation for 
crime, rob a lot of other men of their property and bestow it 
on the relatives of the victim 1 " 

* Mac 6eogheg:in. 



Fathtr. — "That is precisely Henry'p case. Dublin was 
made over to the inhabitants of Bristol ; in fact, every spot 
of ground on which the Anglo-Normans could gain footing' 
was bestowed on one or other of the needy adventurers; 
and for seven centuries from that time our fair, fertile land 
continued a scene of incessant carnage and plunder." 
Calhhen. — " Seven centuries of carnage and plunder I " 
Father. — "Ay, with scarcely an interval of peace till 
towards the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
English army being without a chief, Strongbow appointed 
Hervey to the command. This general, desirous of trying 
the success of an incursion towards Limerick, collected the 
troops of Waterford and Dublin, and marched towards 
Cashei ; but being met by the monarch, Roderick O'Connor, 
at Durlas Hy Ogarta, at present Thurles, his army was com- 
pletely defeated, and 1,700 English lay dead upon the field. 
Roderick then marched to Meath, which was in possession 
of the English ; he pillaged and burned their habitations, 
and laid the whole country waste. Strongbow, who was shut 
up in Waterford, was alarmed at this intelligence ; the natives 
were rising on every side, as well as the Danes, who in- 
habited the coasts, Raymond came to Strongbow's assist- 
ance at Waterford, bringing with him thirty young men of 
his own family, who were desirous of making their fortunes ; 
100 horsemen and 300 foot. He released Strongbow, after 
which the Danes made themselves masters of the city, and 
put the English to the sword, without sparing either age or 
sex; however, being unable to force the tower of Reynald, 
where part of the garrison had shut themselves up, and were 
defending it with obstinacy, the Danes, dreading the conse- 
quence of their rash enterprise, surrendered the city on un- 
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favourable terms.* Strongbow had previously plundered aan 
burned Clonard, Kells, Tailten, Slane, Kibkire, and othsfi 
churches. The olher desperadoes were no less zealous ur| 
the work of converting the Irish. Cambrensis, oi 
enemy, thus describes the missionary work of his own rela- 
tives and friends; — 'The clergy are reduced to beggary in the 
island ; the cathedral churches mourn, having been deprived 
by the aforesaid persons (the leading adventurers), and others 
along with them, or who came over after thera, of the lands 
and ample estates which had been formerly granted to them, 
faithfully and devoutly. And thus the exalting of the Church 
has been changed into the despoiling or plundering of the 
Church.' Again he writes : — ' This new and bloody conquest 
was defiled by an enormous effusion of blood, and the 
slaughter of a Christian people,' And again: — 'The 
lands, even of the Irish who stood faithful to our cause 
from the first descent of Fitsstephen and the earl, yoa i 
have, in violation of a treaty, made over to jroni 
friends.' " 

Patrick. — " What fearful crimes of robbery, sacrilege, andfl 
murder to be committed under the pretext of zeal for God'wB 
honour and the salvation of souls I " 

Neddy. — "Will Adrian have to answer for all those 
crimes and atrocities of which he was the caus^fl 



s that question, Neddy j 

■Thewritera at this time in Ireland were GioUa, or Gilbert, Bishop o(J 
Limerick ; Celsus, Archbishop of Armagh ; Malachi O'Morgain, Arcfc M 
bishop of Armagh ; Tondal, of Gashel, or Cork ; CoDgan, a CistetdHfl 
roonk ; Regan, Secretary of King Dermod ; Concubtan ; Eagesftjl 
Bishop of Aidmore ; O'Heney, Archbishop of Caahel. 
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is entirely out of our province ; besides, Adrian never could 
have contemplated the seven centuries of atrocities which were 
to follow in consequence of his ambitious projects for the ad- 
vancement in wealth and power of his native country. Could 
he have foreseen what, no doubt, it was permitted him to see 
afterwards, he would, even though an Englishman, have 
been utterly shocked. But to return. About the year 1184 
Dermod Mac Carthy, King of Deas Mumhain (Desmond), 
having placed too much reliance on the good faith of the 
English, was sacrificed to their fury. He was killed with all 
hia retinue by Theobald Walter and the Englishmen of Cork 
at a conference which he was holding with them for the 
regulation of some affairs near that city. Aubin O'Molioy, 
Abbot of Baltinglass, and afterwards Bishop of Ferns, 
preached a sermon in the Church of the Holy Trinity (Christ 
Church), Dublin, on the chastity of ecclesiastics. He in- 
veighed in strong terms against the impurity of those who 
came from England and Wales, and attributed the corruption 
which was beginning to creep in amongst the Irish clergy to 
their evil example. This sermon caused a warm altercation 
between the Abbot of Baltinglass and Giraldus Cambrensis, 
who was present at it. Cambrensis repaired soon afterwards 
to his archdeaconry in Wales, where he completed his topo- 
graphy and hia history of the conquest of Ireland, from an 
English point of view. The invaders sometimes suppressed 
and plundered Irish monasteries, and founded new ones with 
the spoils, which they filled with English monks, brought 
over for that purpose. Donal Cavanagh claims his father's 
territory, and Gillamochalmog and other Leinster chieftains 
rise up against their allies. King Roderick O'Conor at the 
■ame time invades Meath, and drives the Anglo-Normans 
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from their castles at Trim and Duleek. Strongbow is obliged 
to despatch messengers at once to invite the return of 
Raymond le Gros, and to promise him the office of Constable 
of Leinster, and the hand of his (Strongbow's) sister, Basilia, 
both of which he had previously refused him. Raymond 
comes with a great force, and joining the earl's army, and 
assisted by some Irish aUies, under the Prince of Ossraidh (ot 
Ossory), they fight a great battle, here in the vicinity of 
Caiseal, against Donal O'Brien, in which, after great 
slaughter on both sides, the Irish are at length defeated — 
another instance of the disastrous result of disunion. Strong- 
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bow, having died, was buried in Christ Church 
sight of the holy cross, to provide lights for which he Be- 
queathed the lands of Kinsale." 

—"That was a holy deed, to bequeath lands that he 
obtained by robbery and murder, to provide lights for the 
holy cross I " 

Patrick. — " It was sacrilege," 

Father. — " Other engagements follow, similar eflfects result- 
ing from similar causes. Roderick now sends ambassadors 
to Henry II. The persons chosen are Catholicus, Arch- 
bishop of Tuam ; Concors, Abbot of Sl Brendan's, in 
Clonfert; and St. Laurence O'Toole; the result being that 
Roderick consents to pay homage to Henry by giving him I 
hide for every tenth head of cattle, Henry on his part bintt 
ing himself to secure the sovereignty of Ireland to Roderid 
excepting only Dublin, Meath, Leinster, Waterford, andl 
Dungarvan. In fact, the English king managed to have thq 
best share ; makes a favour of resigning what he nev« 
possessed, and of keeping what he could never have hel^ 
By this treaty Henry was simply acknowledged as a superiol 
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feudal sovereign, Roderick continuing a king, both nomi- 
nally and ipso facto, the petty kings paying their tribute to 
him for the English monarch." 

John. — " How long did it take the Normans to conquer 
England ? " 

Fathtr. — "One day I William the Conqueror invaded 
and conquered England in a itngU battle in one day, 
and by nightfall was undisputed master of the entire 
country." 

John. — " Still, I cannot believe that Ireland could be 
conquered in five years, the Papal Bull notwithstand- 
ing." 

Father. — " Neither was it. The five places Henry named 
as reserving lo himself were the only places in which the 
English possessed colonies ; all the rest of the island, the 
sovereignly of which he so kindly promised to secure to 
Roderick was as free from his polluted grasp as it was before 
Adrian was born ; and in a few years this English colony 
became still more limited, owing to the cruelty of the 
colonists and their inroads into other parts of the country. 
However, as years rolled on some of those incursions were 
successful; but not till the reign of James I., in the seven- 
teenth century, was the entire of the country subdued, after 
oceans of blood were shed, millions of men, women, and 
even children, butchered, and the most unheacd-of crimes 
and enormities perpetrated ; during all this time, and even 
afttr that, religious and civil liberty was unknown in this 
country, till towards the middle of the niaeteeutb 
century." 
LJohn. — "At all events, I suppose the atrocities ceased 
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from the entire subjugation of the country in the seventeenth 
century ? " 

Father, — ** By no means : one excuse or another has been 
made for the perpetration of more at intervals during those 
past two hundred years." 



Sebtnt^ ^ag- 



The next evening Mr. MacOllam continued: — "Aboutthia 
time Vivian, cardinal and priest, with the title of St. Stephen, 
in Monte Ccelio, was sent as legate by Pope Alexander III. 
to visit the churches of Scotland, Ireland, and Nor- 
way. When passing through England he was reproved by 
Henry 11. for having entered his kingdom without permis- 
sioQ, and was made to swear that he would not, in his 
capacity of legate, do anything prejudicial to his interests. 
Another of the adventurers, De Courcy, asserting iliat he 
had obtained a grant of Ulad (or Ulster), proceeded to make 
good his claim, in defiance of even Henry's viceroy, who 
forbade the expedition. He set out, and took the inhabi- 
tants by surprise, the sound of his bugles being the first in- 
timation of their danger. Cardinal Vivian, the legate of 
Pope Alexander III., who had but Just arrived, did his best 
to promote peace; but neither party would yield, and as the 
demands of the Norman knights were perfectly unreasonable, 
Vivian advised Dunlevy, the chieftain of Ulad, to have 
recourse to arms. This was rather remarkable, as Pope 
Alexander had made it excommunicable to resist the in- 
vaders. A sharp conflict ensued, but the English gained the 
victory. Here is Mac Geoghegan's account of it: — 'JohnDe 
Courcy, another needy and bloodthirsty adventurer, entered 
Down, in Ulster, a place totally undefended, and, as may be 
imagined, caused the greatest consternation among the 
people of that district. Having given his orders to the bar- 
barians who accompanied him, they commenced breaking in 
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the'doors in all directions, to force open their chests and 
presses, and to carry off the property of the citizens, to 
satisfy, says Stanihurst, their extreme indigence and poverty. 
Nothing was heard on all sides but tears, groans, and 
lamentations, whilst the streams were dyed with the blood of 
the innocent inhabitants. Such,' continues Mac Geoghegan, 
' was the manner in which the English carried on their war- 
fare in Ireland — this was the mode in which they preached 
the Gospel, and the example they gave to a people whose 
manners they pretended to reform. The remonstrances of 
Cardinal Vivian, who was at that time in Down, produced no 
good ; in vain he entreated of this captain to put an end to 
his cruel proceedings, and make peace with a people who 
were ready to submit to the King of England, by Vivian's 
advice, and pay him tribute. Nothing could mollify the 
barbarous heart of De Courcy, who sought his happiness in 
tSe misfortunes of others.' " 

Cathleen. — "What would be the result if Rome had sent 
such missionaries to any other country ? " 

I Moihtr. — " No Pope would dare to treat any country but 
"1 Ireland in such a manner." 

Father. — De Courcy was extremely superstitious, and consi- 
dered some of the prophecies of Ambrosius Merlin, and St. 
Colutnkille to apply to him, and adapted himself to their 
descriptions of the conquest of Ulster. ' The legate. Cardinal 

\ Vivian, who seemed to have come to Ireland but for hasten- 

ling its subjugation to the English, convened a council of 
bishops and abbots at Dublin, In this he endeavoured to 
make good Henry II. 's right to the throne of Ireland in an 

(eloquent discourse, and enjoined the Irish people to obey 

,hjm under pain of excommunualion.' '' ' I 

/oktt. — " How singular I Here we have Pope AdriaD 



granting away the entire of Ireland from its native lawful 
kings and people to a foreign king and band of pirates, and 
compelling the Irish to renounce their allegiance to their 
lawful sovereigns, and to transfer it to foreign robbers, under 
pain of excommunication. And, on the other hand, when 
Adrian's successor, who approves of and confirms his crime, 
and also sanctions the invasion of Ireland, sends a friendly 
legate to England, with orders to proceed thence to Ireland, to 
enforce this outrageous transfer of property from the rightful 
owners to the foreign bandits, and the reduction of a free 
peopie to be helots and slaves in their native land, to the 
foreign taskmasters whom the Popes had appointed to rule 
theit souls and bodies ; — when the legate arrives in England 
he is reproved by its church' favoured king for presuming to 
set foot, even on a friendly mission, inEngland, without first 
obtaining his (King Henry's) permission! " 

Mary. — " Well, why did not the Irish kings so act towards 
the Pope's Bulls and his legates when they came, not as 
I friends but as foes ? " 

Palrick. — " Because the Irish were pious Catholics, devoted 
heart and soul to St. Peter's chair. They believed they would 
be committing sin if they did not yield up their properties 
and their liberties at the Pope's command. The English, 
on the other hand, were not pious, but impious; they knew 
no law but their own will, and they considered the Pope and 
the whole Church in duty bound to yield to Ihtir wishes 
on every point, religious and political." 

ICathUcH. — " That does not give much encouragement to 
be devoted to Rome." 

Mother. — " No ; and yet it is a fact that notwithstanding 
I the open hostility and hatred displayed by Rome towards 
I Ireland during those 700 years, Ireland has continued as 
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devoted as ever, while England, for sake of whose temporal 
interests succeeding Popes have been so cruel towards this 
country, has, whether Catholic or Protestant, been evci' 
ungrateful, ever insolent, towards its benefactor," 

^a/Aw (resuming). — "In 1159, Henry promised obedience 
to Octavianus, the anti-Pope, and in 1166 to Guido, his suc- 
cessor. Roger Hovadon, an English contemporary writer, 
says that, in 11 64, he pronounced an injurious and wicked 
edict against Pope Alexander. In that same year he enacted 
laws by which it was forbidden, under heavy penalties, to 
obey the Sovereign Pontiff or his censures, which gave rise 
to the complaints which the Pope made of him in a letter 
which he wrote to Roger the archbishop. It is mentioned 
by Baronins in the same year that Henry had caused troubles, 
capable of overthrowing not only the Primate of Canterbury 
and the whole English Church, but even the Holy Catholic 
Church and its prelate, Alexander, for whom, in par- 
ticular, he had laid his snares. He made his English 
subjects, young and old, abdure their obedience to the 
Pope." 

John. — " Fitting retribution ! " 

Father. — " The retribution was destined to come on later. 
'In 1178,' accordingto the Annals of the Four Masters, 'John 
DeConrcy, with his foreigners, repaired to Machaire Conailla 
(in Louth), and committed depredations there. They encamped 
fora night in Glenree (Newry), where Murrogh 0' Carrol!, Lord 
of Oriel, and Cooley Mac Donslevy, King of Ulidia, made 
hostile attack upon them, and drowned and otherwise killed 
+50 of them; 100 of the Irish, together with O'Hanvey, 
Lord of Hy Meith-Macha (in Monaghan) fell in the heat ■ 
battle.' " 

John. — '* The Irish of that part mast have been brave nu 



to be able to fight so well in face of the depressing spiritual 
influences brought here against them." 

Palrick. — " The English soon found that Papal Bulls would 
not do all their work for them : they had to let their precious 
blood be shed." 

Falhir. — " De Courcy soon after proceeded to plunder 
Dalaradia and Hy Tuirtre, and Cumee O'Flynn, Lord of 
Hy Tuirtre and Firlee (on the Bann, in county Antrim), gave 
battle to him and his foreigners, and defeated them with 
great slaughter ; and John himself escaped with difficulty, 
being severely wounded, and fled to Downpatrick." 

Neddy.—" Another great victory ! " 

Father. — "In nearly all cases of actual warfare between 
the English and Irish, the Irish proved victorious." 

Cathhen. — "Then howcame the country to be subjugated?" 

Father. — "Through the more subtle agencies peculiar to 
English statecraft. In the invasion and subjugation of Ire- 
land the English had on their side duplicity, cunning, 
hypocrisy, lying, calumny, perjury, treachery, sacrilege, in- 
dulgence in unscrupulous and wanton excesses and crimes ; 
and having at their command the whole power, prestige, and 
spiritual terrors of the Church they so much despised, and of 
which their descendants were destined to be the most violent 
persecutors." 

Mary. — " Tenible ! " 

Father. — " But to return. The ' Annals of Kilronan ' tell 
us that John De Courcy erected a strong fort of stones and 
clay at Down, and drew a ditch or wall from sea to sea, but 
that he was defeated and taken prisoner, and the greater 
part of his men slain by Roderick Mac Donslevy, King of 
Ulidia ; that he was afterwards set at liberty, and that the 
English, taking fresh courage, being led on by De Courcy 
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and a knight called Roger Poer, again attack the Irish and 
make a great slaughter of them, and took from them 
croziers of St. Finghin and St. Ronan, and that then all the 
English of Dublin went to the assistance of De Courcy." 
John. — " Did the ecclesiastics submit to that ? " 
/ Fuiher. — "No; for even they, when touched themselves, 
I were sometimes roused into a blaze of patriotism, and at 
I such times would join for a while their natural temporal 
I leaders against the foreigners, though they sometimes 
suffered for it. Thus, as the 'Annals of Kilronan' tell us 
again :— " Melaghiin O'Neill, at the head of the Cinel Owen 
and Rory Mac Donsievy, at the head of the Ulidians, ace 
panied by the Archbishop of Armagh, Gilia-an-Choimdedh 
O'Carran, the Bishop of Ulidia, and the clergy of the north 
of Ireland, repaired, with their noble relics, to Downpatrick 
to take it from John De Courcy. A fierce battle was fought 
between them, in which the Cinel Owen and Ulidians were 
defeated with the loss of 500 men, among whom were Donnell 
O'Laverty, Chief of Clann Hamill : Conor O'Carreltan, Chief 
of Clann Dermot ; Gilla Mac Liag O'Donnelly, Chief of 
Fertroma ; Gilla-an-Choimdedh Mac Tomalty, Chief of 
Clann Mongan ; and ihe Chiefs of Clann Cartan and Clann 
Fogarty. The Archbishop of Armagh, the Bishop of Do' 
and all the clergy were taken prisoners, and the English 
got possession of the croziers of St. Comgall and St. 
Dachiarog, the Canoin Phatruic {i.e. Book of Armagh), be-- 
sides a bell, called Ceolan an Tigherana. They afterwards, 
however, set the bishops at liberty, and restored the Canoin 
Phairuic and the bell, but they killed all the inferior clergy, 
and kept the other noble relics, which (remarks this com- 
piler) are still in the hands of the English." 
Patrick. — " Some of the effects of Adrian's Bull." 
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Mother. — " By no means the worst effect of it either, as later 
history proves." 

Father. — " The principal enactment of Vivian's syfiod refers 
to the right of sanctuary. During the Anglo-Norman wars 
the Irish had secured iheir provisions in the churches ; and 
in order to starve out the enemy, they even refused to sell at 
any price. It is now decreed that sanctuary might be vio- 
lated to obtain food, but a fair price was to be paid for what- 
r ever was taken : thus an old rule of the Church was broken in 

( order to facilitate the conversion and conquest of Ireland. It 
was forbidden to deprive those who came to plunder of the 
means of prosecuting their nefarious design — they must be 
fed at the expense of the Irish, that they may be enabled to 
plunder, starve, and murder the Irish. It is needless to say 
that the condition of paying for the provisions was not com- 
plied with. If the English had a right to the people, the 
soil, and the other property of the Irish, had they not also a 
right to the provisions ? When Adrian granted Ireland, with 
all it possessed, to England, did be not also include pro- 
visions ? " 

Mary. — "Then what did Cardinal Vivian mean by de- 
creeing that the English should paya fair price for provisions 
that he, as the representative of Alexander III., was bound 
to consider as their own property ? " 

I Father. — "Just to give an appearance of justice and im- 

'• partiality to the affair, He must have known the English 
better than to suppose they would accept any such condition 
from those who had conferred on them the right to plunder 
and lay waste the whole country. Besides, the English, 
either then or at any future time, were never known to keep 

f faith with the Irish." 

Mother. — " I may as well here tell you, my children, that 
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in the sixth century Tara was cursed because the monarch, 
Diarmaid, refused, or rather, was unable to recognise the 
Church's right to afford sanctuary to a murderer. After the 
destruction of Tara there was no central place of supreme 
authority in Ireland. Even Cashel here was not supremo; 
but every prince governed from his place of residence in any 
part of the country. It is easy to see that this led to the 
disintegration of the kingdom, leaving it an easier prey to 
foreign invasion than if Tara had been allowed to continue 
in its ancient splendour down to the twelfth century." 

Mary. — " What a pity the ecclesiastics of the sixth century 
were so revengeful." I 

John. — " And to think that that should have been done be- I 
cause the Irish monarch refused to let go a criminal, who had I 
been guilty of sedition and murder, and whom the king finally I 
let off — -who had sought and obtained the Church's sanctuary, I 
while, when it suited their purpose, the ecclesiastical authori- U 
ties could give up the same sanctuary voluntarily, in order tofl 
facilitate the plunder, enslavement, and slaughter of the Iristtl 
people." I 

Mother. — "And will you believe it, children, there was 1 
actually a monastery founded to commemorate the destmc- I 
tion of Tara, It was called the ' Monastery of the Curses of 1 
Ireland." I 

Patrick. — " They appear to have prided themselves upon I 
the power of the Church over the State." 1 

Father. — " They introduced another State which has paid I 
them back as Ireland never did. The treaty of Windsor, I 
which secured to Roderick O'Conor the whole of Ireland,! 
with the exception of the only part which the English hadl 
conquered, was very soon most flagrantly violated ; fori 
Murrogh, one of the sons of Roderick O'Conor, bavin^J 
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rebelled against him, Miles DeCoganwent toMurrogh's assisl- 
ance. At Roscommon theEnglish were joined by the unnatural 
rebel, who guided them through the province. The king 
was in lar Clonnaught, and the allies plundered and burned 
without mercy, as they passed along to Trim. Here they 
remained three nights; but as the people had fled, with their 
cattle and other movable property into the fastnesses, they 
had not been able to procure any spoil on their march. King 
Roderick soon appeared to give them battle, and defeated them 
without much loss on his side. Murrogh was taken prisoner 
by his father, and his eyes put out, as a punishment for his 
rebellion, and to prevent a repetition of his treachery. An- 
other violation of the treaty of Windsor was also perpetrated. 
Henry summoned a council of his prelates and barons at 
Oxford, and solemnly conferred the title of King of Ireland 
on his youngest son, John, then a mere child. Grants of 
various places were also made to the barons; amongst the rest 
Tuath Mumhain, or Thomond, was presented to Philip De 
Bresosa ; but, though he was no coward, he fled precipitately 
when he discovered, on coming in sight of Limerick, that 
the inhabitants had set it on fire, so determined was their 
resistance to foreign rule. Sir John Davies, an English 
historian, observes that 'all Ireland was by Henry II. can- 
tonised among ten of the English nation, and though they 
did not gain possession of one-third of the kingdom, yet 
in title they were owners and lords of all, as nothing 
was left to be granted to the natives.' Historians tell 
u8 that Ihe Anglo-Normans gave Christ Church fresh pri- 
vileges and endowmniils {as well they might), and 
that St. Laurence O'Toole, Richard Fitzgislebert (or Strong- 
bow), Robert Fitzstephen, and Raymond le Gros, built the 
choir, the steeple, and the two chapels, one of which was 
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dedicated lo St, Edmund, English king and martjr, and St, 
Mary (I suppose the Blessed Virgin, but only ranking second 
to the English king), and the other chapel lo St- Laud, in 
third chapel was dedicated to the Holy Ghost, and to SL 
Laurence after his canonization. Afterwards, as the State 
documents say, the Pope, having, on the king's petition, or- 
dered the celebration of the Nativity and translation of King 
Edward the Confessor, the king's predecessor, the kingpra^-, 
the Bishop of Killaloe to cause this feast to be solemnlj 
observed in each church of his diocese." 

CalhUen.—'' What about the Irish saints ? 

Mary. — " Irish saints were no longer tolerable ; they were 
voted so many rebels. These acts were done to make the 
Irish people believe that everything English was inseparably 
bound up with their holy religion, and that in order to be 
good Catholics it was necessary to forget their Irish history 
and Irish blood, and to become, if possible, more English 
than the English themselves. Nearly all the bishops, abbots, 
monks, &c., were English, and owing to the ' Reformation' 
which followed, there was no church to St. Laurence tilj 
within the memory of the present generation 

Neddy. — "That is queer religion." 

Mother. — "Indeed it was queer, Neddy, and worse than 
queer, and it so continued in such parts of the kingdom a 
the English were masters of. The English ruled the Iristk 
through the medium of their then common Church. The» 
native Irish bishops, clergy, and monks were banished 
killed, and English bishops, clergy, and monks, loyal lo theit 
own country, of course, were installed in their places to teach' 
religion to such of the Irish as survived the slaughter. Christ 
Church was no exception. The Irish Parliament, in which the 
ptioi always held a seat, passed a law, in 1380, that no uativQ 



should be suffered to profess himself in this institution — an 
enactment so strictly observed that, excepting in the reign of 
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James II., no Irishman was admitted, 
Christ Church until John A. Stephensc 
the pupils of its new school late in the 

Patrick. — "And that was the rule 
since?" 

Fathtr. — " Oh, yes, and no wonder ; Ireland could not be 
otherwise conquered. In the year 1 175, St. Laurence O'Toole 
was sent by King Roderick O'Conor as ambassador to King 
Henry Fitzempress. He was accompanied on his mission by 
Catholicus, Archbishop of Tuam, and Concors, Abbot of St. 
Brendans. In the accounts of this embassy, St. Laurence is 
Styled ' Chancellor of the Irish King.' Henry convened a 
special council at Windsor to give them audience, at which a 
solemn treaty was ratified between the kings of Ireland and of 
England. During his sojourn in England, St. Laurence visited 
the shrine of St. Thomas k Becket, in Canterbury Cathedral, 
in company with the English king. Robed in his pontificals 
I he proceeded to the altar to celebrate Mass, when he was ' 
I struck on the head with a club and felled before the altar. 
I Neddy. — " He could not have better luck." 

CathUm.—" Q\i^\ why?" 

Ntddy. — " For trusting himself amongst the murderers of 
St. Thomas." 

Patrick. — " But the murderer of St. Thomas had been ap- 
pointed the apostle of the Irish nation and head of the Irish 
Church." 

Mothrr. — " But it is said that the would-be assassin was a 
maniac, and that King Henry would have put him to death 
but for the intercession of the archbishop." 

Neddy, — " King Henry would look well putting a man to 



death for committing the same crime that be had previoaslj' 
committed himself." 

Maty. — " Neddy is getting hot over it. But, seriously, had 
an English archbishop aud ambassador been subjected to a 
similar outrage in Christ Church Cathedral, in presence of 
the Irish king, who was in treaty with him, would all the 
water in the Atlantic wash the stain from the Irish character 
or nation, even though the would-be assassin were really a 
maniac P " 

Mother. — " No ; it is not very long since a real maniac, an 
Irishman, made an attempt on the life of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, in Australia, and not only was he executed, but an 
address was got up to the Queen, to which all Irish workmen 
were obliged to attach their signatures, disowning all sympathy 
with the crime of their countr}'man, and protesting theti 
loyalty and good behaviour. To refuse would ba 
vat ion." 

Children. — "What a shame! " 

John. — "Were Englishmen and Scotchmen asked to si| 
the degrading paper.' " 

Mother. — " No ; they are their own countrymen, 
sides, it would be dangerous. Even when several attempt 
were made on the life of the Queen, in tlif beginning of hi 
reign, by Englishmen, the English workmen were not asked 
to disavow sympathy with the crimes. But Irishmen, being' 
foreigners under their power, are insulted." 

Father. — "The next thing we read is the departure, in riyft 
of several Irish bishops, in obedience to a summons of Popft' 
Alexander III., to attend the Third General Council of 
Lateran. They were St. Laurence, of Dublin; O'Duffy, of 
Tuam ; O'Brien, of Killaloe; Felix, of Lismore; Augustin, 
ofWaterford; and Brictin, of Limerick. However, before 



they are allowed to pass out of his dominions, Henry exacted 
from these prelates a solemn engagement, that in the council 
to which they were called nothing should be said or done by 
them that might in the least reflect on his Irish policy, or 
damage him in the estimation of the Sovereign Ponliff. St. 
Laurence, in particular, had incurred the enmity of King 
Henry, by his active exertions to rouse the Irish princes and 
people to resistance against the English. On the arrival of 
the saint at Rome he is treated in a manner befitting his 
rank and character by Alexander III.,* to whom he makes 
known the real state of the Irish Church. No living man 
could have described it more accurately or truthfully than 
the sainted prelate who had sacrificed himself For so many 
years for its good. With great eloquence, combined with 
great benignity of manner, he pleaded for the liberty of the 
foully- wronged Irish Church. f The Sovereign Pontifi^, open- 
ing his eyes to the fearful wrong which Adrian and himself 
had committed, and pleased with the character and 
demeanour of the most strenuous opponent of the enslave- 
ment of his beloved and calumniated country, conferred on 
the sainted patriot the appointment of Legate of All Ireland, 
with jurisdiction over the five suffragans." 

John. — " Of course the Pope, on learning the true state of 
the case, recalled the Bull of Adrian, and his own ban of ex- 
communication against such as resisted it, and made all the 
reparation in his power to the plundered and persecuted 
' Irish." 

Father. — "He did nothing of the kind; it is easier to 
^eetroya nation that to restore it when destroyed," 
^\^Caihlein. — "Could he not issue another Bull, restoring 



• Fr. O'HanloDi 
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the Irish people to the liberty of which his predecessor de- 
prived them, and commanding the lawless bandits of Eng- 
land to restore their ill-gotten gains ? That would be simplft 
restitution." 

Father. — " All that would be a condemnation of Adrian'i 
conduct, and it would never do to acknowledge that he had 
been an Englishman first and a Catholic afterwards ; i 
other words, that the interests of the whole Universal Church 
on earth, the salvation of souls, and the honour and service 
of God, were made subservient to the worldly grandeur and 
prosperity of the English nation. The deed was don 
there was no help for it. Were Alexander to issue a 
restoring to the Irish people the right to possess their own 
nation and their own property, and commanding the de- 
bauched ruffians of England to restore their ill-gotten trea- 
sures, the latter would taugh the Pope to scorn; they would 
tell him to confine himself to spiritual concerns, and not to 
meddle or interfere with the temporal interests of their 
country. No ; Alexander, if he had the will, dare not thn* 
dictate to a royal murderer and a band of needy, sinful ad- 
venturers. All he could do by way of reparation was to give 
to St. Laurence ample powers, spiritual, to cleanse thd 
country from the filth imported by Adrian's missionaries 
consequently the patriot prelate set about his new duties 
with a zea! proportionate to the needs of the case, 
reformed abuses, and endeavoured to stem the torrent of 
vice which the English Invasion had let loose on the country ; 
he repressed the vices of the Anglo-Norman and Welsh 
clergy, many of whom were doing serious injury to the Irish 
Church by their immoral and dissolute lives, some of the 
worst of whom, though he had power to absolve them, he 
sent to Rome." 



Molhir. — "It ia very easy to understand why he did 
for their own greater punishment and humiliation, and that 
of their nation, as well as to show the Pope how dangerous 
it ia to let national ambition supersede the service of God and 
the Church ; and how unjust to condem iha accusid on iha soie 
lestimony o/inleresled and unscrupulous accusers." 

Father. — " Too lak, though ; but, as might be expected, all 
this put King Henry in a (ury at the presumption of the 
benighted Irish in attempting to convert those whom Adrian 
commissioned to convert themselves. He is also offended at 
the privileges which St. Laurence obtained from the Pope; he 
conceived them to be inconsistent with the oath taken on his 
setting out, and imagined them derogatory to his royal 
dignity ; consequently, when St. Laurence undertakes a 
mission on behalf of his sovereign. King Roderick O'Conor, 
to the court of King Henry, the latter refuses to listen to 
him. treats him in a tyrannical manner, and prevents his 
return to Ireland, Henry goes to France, the persecuted 
prelate follows him with a view to accommodate matters, but 
on his arrival in Normandy he is seized with a fever, of which 
he dies on 14th November, 1 1 80, in the monastery of Augum, 
now Eu, in the church of which he is interred. Grief and 
persecution, and the attempt on his life, having prematurely 
cut off this eminent prelate, he is considered a martyr. When 
on his death-bed the monks ask him to make a will, but he 
exclaims : " God knows that out of all my revenues I have 
not a single coin to bequeath." As he draws near his end 
he is heard exclaiming, in his own beautiful mother tongue : 
' Foolish people, what will become of you .-' Who will relieve 
you? Who will heal you?' Probably at this moment hia 
thoughts reverted to the divisions and disloyalty of the Irish 
to theii sovereigns, as well as to the paupers his charity had 
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Were Pope Adrian's countrymen sa 
to leave their unfortunate victims the 



supported during his lifeti 
of famine " 

Mary.—" Famine I 
rapacious as not ever 
necessaries of life ? " 

Father. — "Even so; one of the blessed fruits of ih& con- 
verting process. Well, during that period St. Lorcan daily 
gave alms to 500 destitute persons, besides furnishing 
clothes, provisions, and necessaries to 300 others in various 
parts of the diocese ; and being at the expense of maintain- 
ing and protecting 100 children, who were left at his door by 
their destitute parents.* No sooner had he ceased to exist 
than Henry despatched hia chaplain, Jeoffrey de la Haye, to 
Ireland for the purpose of sequestering the revenues of the 
archdiocese of Dublin, which he monopolized during the 
space of one year, before he would consent to name a suc- 
cessor for the see of the deceased prelate," t 

Caikhen. — " And what became of all the poor people and 
children whom St. Laurence used to relieve ?" 

/■a/A^r— "Henry cared not what became of them. The 
revenues with which they had heretofore been relieved were 
all too little to satisfy the royal avarice. What right had the 
Irish people to anything when Adrian had granted them- 
selves and everything their country contained to Henry and 
his followers ? All the funds which St. Laurence bestowed 
on the paupers that the English had made were, during his 
life, saved from Henry's rapacity, and at the end of a year, 
after Laurence's death, he took good care to procure that an 
Englishman should be installed in the vacant see. Soon 
after the death of St, Laurence, the O'Tooles, or O'Tuathals, 

• Rev. J. O'Hanlon. t Ibid. 
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were driven from their own fertile and beautiful district of 
O'Murothi by the Baron Walter de Riddlesford, who, accord- 
ing to Giraldus, had his castle at Tristerdermot (Desert 
Diarmada, now Castledermott), in O'Murethi, In a Dublin 
copy of the ' Annals of Innisfallen,' it is stated that in the 
year 1173, the English of Wexford set out on a predatory 
incursion into Uy Muredhaigh, and slew Dowling O'Tuathal, 
or O'TooIe, king of that territory, and lost their own leader, 
Robert Poer. But though the O'Tuathals were driven from 
their original territory at this period, they were still regarded 
by the Irish as the second highest family in Leinster. After 
their expulsion from the rich plains of O'Murethi, the 
O'Tuathals took shelter in the mountain fastnesses of 
Wicklow, where, in course of time, they dispossessed the 
O'Teiges of Imaile and other minor families." 

JUary. — "That is what gave rise to the mistake about St. 
Laurence's birthplace?" 

/■An. — " And that and other plunders gave rise to the Laud 
League of to-day ? '' 

Father. — "Yes. Well, Henry, in order to Strengthen 
his dominion in Ireland, sohcited Pope Lucius III,, 
who succeeded Alexander, to confirm them ; however, 
that Pope was too just to authorise his usurpation, 
and paid no regard to a considerable sum of money which 
he had sent him. The English made themselves masters 
both of the spiritual and temporal government of Ireland. 
Henry II. nominated John Comin, a native of England, to 
the Archbishopric of Dublin, which was vacant by the death 
of St. Laurence. His election took place in the monastery 
of Exsham, in England, by the English clergy of Dublin ; 
he was afterwards consecrated archbishop by Pope Lucius I IL, 
at Velletri, in Italy. This prelate obtained a Bull from 
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the Pope, forbidding any archbishop or bishop to hold 

assemblies in Dublin, or take cognizance of the affairs of that 
diocese, without the consent of the archbishop, or a special 
licence from the Pope or his legate. This Bull was the cause 
of strong debates between the prelates of Armagh and Dublin 
about the primacy, and which have lasted nigh till our time.-.| 
The subject of these debates was. whether the Archbishop of ■ 
Armagh, Primate of Ireland, possessed the right of viaitingfl 
the ecclesiastical province of Dublin, or to carry the crosf 
raised, and receive appeals." 

Mother. — '"We discover in this,' says an historian, 'an 
act of English policy. They caused the see of Dublin, 
situated in the English province, to be erected into a primacy, 
in order to cause a schism in the Church of Ireland, by with- „ 
drawing from the jurisdiction of Armagh the churches and«; 
their dominion.'" * 

John.—'' The English 
leader appear to have had 
by St. Patrick ? " 

Father. — "Nonewhateve 
they 



I and their pontificate 

respect for the regulations madef 



Theythoughtof nothing buthow \ 
uid best revolutionize the country ; and to effect this I 
purpose, not only was thecountry converted into a bear-garden, \ 
but the Church itself was revolutionized in discipline and de- J 
nationalized, thelnsh priestsand friars robbed of their property J 
and turned out of their houses, persecuted, and even mur- I 
dered, to make way for their rivals of the favoured land, who. I 
poured into this country, hungering after our rich monaste- I 
ries, benefices, and sees. Even the spiritual government of J 
the Irish Church was altered by the Popes to suit Ihejnte;' J 
: rests of the invaders. The conditions upon which Irish'j 

• Note in M'Gi^ogliegiiii, 



archbishopa and bishops were elected were that they should 
be loyal to the English king; that they should find security 
ever to adhere to the king and his heirs, and that they should 
always endeavour to maintain the king's peace. Their 
elections were first approved by the king and then confirmed 
by the Pope. Father O'Hanlon describes St. Laurence as 
tall and graceful in appearance; he was dignified and com- 
manding in person, handsome in features, and his episcopal 
dress was rich but grave, as became his station. These natural 
qualities were surpassed by the endowments of his mind, and 
the treasures of grace which adorned his soul. Many miracles 
were wrought after his death. Many infirm persons, who came 
from villages and places remote, obtained favours through his 
intercession ; and through his prayers the blind were restored 
to the use of vision, the deaf to the faculty of hearing;, and the 
dumb to the exercise of speech ; lepers were cleansed, and the 
weak recovered strength ; paralytics and demoniacs were re- 
stored to the use of reason, and safety was accorded to those 
in danger ; health was imparted to the infirm, and even life to 
those whose souls had departed from their bodies. Seven 
dead persons were restored to life, and a partial account of 
these miracles was committed to writing with a view to pro- 
cure his canonization. But you must read his life by the Rev. 
J, O'Hanlon. St. Laurence was canonized nearly fifty years 
afterwards by Pope Honorius IIL, through the influence and 
eiertions of those foreigners, who spent twenty years in tha 
task — such was the suspicion and distrust of the Irish people, 
which, through the calumnies of their enemies, continued to 
prevail at Rome ; and it is remarkable that from that time for- 
ward no canonized saint of our country has been named in the. 
' Roman Martyrology,' though there were many bright esampleii 
of living holiness in the lives and actions of her illustrious 
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servants of God amongst the native laity and clergy of a JatM 
period. The Church of the Pale in Ireland was completelj 
anglicised by the invaders. The circumstances connected with' 
the state of the country, and the jealousies manifested by ths 
invaders with regard to native ecclesiastical preferments), 
coupled with the power and cruelty of the dominant party, 
removed in a great measure the opportunities for a free com* 
munication between the Sovereign Father of the Faithful and 
his devoted though much-injured and despised children — th» 
native-born ecclesiastics and laics of the Irish Church. Neither! 
can we complain that Christ Church Cathedral is lost to Rome. 
, Rome made a present of it to foreigners who had no right b 
I it, and it was quite in keeping that those foreigners should 
do as they liked with their own." 

/oin. — "But, at all events, there were no more 
communications for those who followed in St, Laurence's 
footsteps, and endeavoured to expel theircrue! taskmasters ?" 
Father. — "On the contrary, every attempt of the Irish 

(people to recover their lost liberties continued to the end tQ 
be visited with the penalties of the Church. England, even 
afler she had sjiurned the spiritual as well as the temporal 
powerofthe Popes, has ever continued (at least in name) theil 
' best-beloved daughter: every infamous calumny she utter 
~~ against this faithful country has been believed and acted upon." 
Mary. — "Just to think that Irish saints should be refused \ 
canonization lest English sinners should be offended thereat!" l 

Father. — " Well, Mary, will it be any consolation to you t 
know that other countries more favoured have suffered froof 
a similar cause ? France has produced a heroic virgin, ■ 
headed her countrymen in a final effort to expel the English^ 
she successfully achieved her glorious mission, but her < 
life was sacrificed to the fury of her discomfited opponent! 
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r Tvho cruelly burned her to death as a sorceress, hoping 
I thereby to wipe out the stain of having been defeated by a 
[ woman, or rather, a girl." 

Mary. — "But what has that to do wilh canonization, 



Father.— " ]Mst this, that Joan D'Arc is reputed a saint as 
well as a heroine, and the canonization of which she is proved 
■ worthy must wait the good pleasure of the nation which she 
. humbled. Rome has not up to this called a saint whom 
England calls a sorceress. But to return to Henry, Eraclius, 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, arrives in England to enjoin the fulfil- 
ment of the king's vow to undertake a crusade to Palestine. 
As Henry has got out of his difiicutties, he declines to fulfil 
his solemn engagement, and refuses permission to his son 
John, who throws himself at his father's feet, and implores 
leave to be bis father's substitute. Eraclius then pours forth 
his indignation upon Henry. He informs him that God would 
punish his impieties ; that he inherited his wickedness from 
his grandmother, the Countess of Anjou, who was reported to 
bea sorceress, and of whom it was said (such is the story) that 
she had flown through the window during the most solemn 
part of Mass, though four squires attempted to hold her, and 
she was never afterwards seen. (Sensation.) Henry desired 
Archbishop Comin to prepare the Irish for the reception of 
his son John. He recalled De Lacy, and appointed Philip 
de Wigorue viceroj-. This new representative of English 
power marched, the Lent following, with a powerful army to 
Armagh, where he imposed a heavy tribute on the clergy, 
which he made them pay by a military execution. He had 
scarcely left the city when he was seized with such violent 
pains that he was very near dying, which was considered a just 
punishment for his crimes. Hugh Tyrrell Was an accomplice 



of the viceroy. Having retired to Down with his share of the 
spoils, he witnessed the fruits of his robberies — the house ii 
which he lodged, the stables, horses, and a considerable part : 
of the city, destroyed by fire the night following, by which he 
was so much aiFected that he immediately restored all that 
remained of the spoils of the churches of Armagh. At Port 
Lairge, orWaterford, Henry's son, John, arrives to take posses- 
sion of the kingdom which his father had bestowed i 
him, in violation of the treaty of Windsor, which secured it 
to its rightful sovereign, King Roderick. He is accompanied 
by his tutors, our foul calumniators, Giraldus Cambrensis and 
the unscrupulous Ranutf De Glanvilie, together with a retinue 
of profligate Normans, whom an English authority describe*, 
as * great quavers, lourdeas, proud-belly swains, fed with' 
extortion and bribery.' The Irish are looked on by these 
worthies as a savage race, only created to be plundered and 
scoffed at. They join Prince John in ridiculing the chief-^ 
tains who came to pay their respects, and prince and partfj 
proceeded to pull their beards and jibe their method of wear^, 
ing their hair." 

Mother.—" I don't pity them in the least. Why did they 
degrade themselves and their country by taking any notice ol 
the barbarous crew ? The Papal Bull was invalid." 

Father. — "That is quite right. The only way to be re. 
spected by others is to respect ourselves. Hugh De Lac^, 
having persecuted the Irish for a considerable time, and' 
particularly the unforiunate inhabitants of Meath, ended his 
days miserably at Duirow, in 1 1 86 ; the tyrant's head was cnti 
off by the blow of an axe from a young Irish nobleman, in 
the disguise of a labourer." 

Calhlien. — " Just as Judith cut off the head of that othei 
tyrant, Holofernes." 
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J'd/ifr.—" Exactly. The English who belonged to De 
Lacy's retinue were attacked also and put to the sword. The 
dead body of De Lacy was deprived of burial by the people 
whom he had treated so barbarously. They kept it concealed 
for some time; but it was discovered, in iigs. and interred 
with great pomp in the Abbey of Bective, on the River 
Boyne, by Matthew O'Heney, Archbishop of Cashel and 
Apostolic Legate, who, as such, was obliged to honour the 
English. Cardinal Octavianus and Hugue Nunnant, Bishop 
of Coventry and Lichfield, were sent in quality of legates by 
Pope Urban III., at the solicitation of Henry IL, to assist at 
the coronation of his son John for the Kingdom of Ireland. 
But Henry's own affairs obliged him to forego being present at 
this ceremony. However, though the Irish still continued their 
miserable and fatal dissensions, they sometimes contrived to 
beat the common enemy. The new adventurers obtain lands, 
by ousting not only the Irish, but in many cases some of 
the earlier English colonists; and now the English in Ireland 
begin to be as divided among themselves as the Irish, thus 
.'affording many opportunities to the latter, which, however, 
( their own dissensions rendered useless. Prince John of 
England bartered the rights of the native Irish, and even of 
the invaders, for money — an article especially needed by the 
English of that period. But we must reserve for to-morrow 
evening the further account of the exploits of the new inhabi- 
tants of this country." 

John. — " We can now understand the source and origin of 
the Land League of to-day." 

Neddy. — " I feel it hard to forgive Popes Adrian and Alex- 
ander, or any others who, favouring our enemies, followed in 
their footsteps." 

(Cathlem. — " But what is the use in complaining of that 
now ; is it not better to screen it ?" 



Mother. — " That is what is generally done, throngh a mi! 
'^\ taken idea of respect Tor the Church. The Holy Father i 
Infallible in teaching the Church, but not in matters tem- 
poral. The Congregations, composed of Italian priests, are 
not the Church, and their acts in this matter, although 
done in the name of the Church, had nothing spiritual about 
them. The same Bulls brought untold misery and suffering 
to the Church, as we shall see when we come to 
Reformation, Then, again, how can Italian priests, who 
happen to be raised to the cardinalate, know the history of 
Ireland, when Irishmen themselves do not know it? and 
how can they be reasonably expected to make the repara> 
tion which they owe to this country, representing as they d* 
those whose acts we have been discussing ? " 

John. — " That is the reason that they lake their opinions 
of Ireland from English sources, and are so respectful to 
England whenever she let them know her will as to wbai 
course they are to pursue towards the people of Ireland 
grave political crises." 

1 Mary. — " Just imagine the Roman Congregation of priests 
and cardinals playing for 700 years the role oi humble 

|Obedient servants of England, to receive and execute her 
orders, and submit to slights, contempt, and persecution 

'from her in the allotted task of keeping Ireland under due' 
control, and to find, after all those seven centuries, that it 

t requires 35,000 British soldiers to maintain British power ia 
this country." 

Cathleen. — "That is a nice position of affairs. I see now 
that it is the duty of our people as Catholics, apart altogether 
from being Irishmen, to protest, as O'Connell did, against 
such a position being any longer forced upon Christ's Churcb 
on earth." 



Maty. — "I remember once having heard a sermon in 
which the preacher denounced Fenianism and all secret so- 
cieties; and pointed out the duty of obeying: and being 
'subject to the higher powers;' and he proved from Sl 
Paul's Epistles that unless his Irish hearers were subject to 
England they would be damned eternally. I did not then 
know the history of how the subjugation of Ireland to Eng- 
land had been brought about ; but now that I do, I would 
like to know why King Roderick O'Conor, the legal and 
lawful representative of the oldest line of monarchs in the 
world, had not the benefit of that doctrine." 

Father. — "The reason is, that the members of that secret 
society of the twelfth century cared nought for St. Paul or 
his Epistles, except in so far as they suited their own inte- 
rests ; and indeed I must say from observ-ation that the same 
rule holds good still. If St. Paul's Epistles are binding at 
all, they were as binding in the twelfth century as they are in 
the nineteenth, and are al hast as applicable in the case of 
' a native government, of nearly 3,000 years' standing as in that 
, of a comparatively modern foreign government." 

Mother. — " I have an old prayer-book that belonged to my 
mother, in which is contained a short treatise on the Prin- 
ciples OF Roman Catholics. I will quote two or three 
paragraphs, to show you that whatever Popes or other eccle- 
siastics may do, the Church is not the foe of temporal rulers, 
provided they be the lawful native sovereigns of the country 
that they govern. Here is what ' True Piety ' says ;— 

"'3. If a General Council, much less a Papal Consistory^ 
should presume to depose a king, and to absolve his subjects 
from their allegiance, no Catholic could he bound to submit 
to such a decree.' 



" ' 7- Nor do Catholics, as CatholicB, believe that the 
has any direct or indirect authority over the temporal pow( 
or jurisdiction of princes. Hence, if the Pope should pre- 
tend to absolve or dispense with His Majesty's subjects from 
their allegiance on account of heresy or schism, such dispenta 
tionwould be vain and nail,* and all Catholic subjects, notwilh- 
ttanding such dispensation or absolution, would be still bound 
in eonicitnce to dtfmd thtir king and country at thi hazard of 
their lives and fortunes * (just as far as Protestants are bound), 
even against the Pope himself, should he invade the nation.' 

"'ii. It is a fundamental truth in our religion that n( 
power on earth can license men to lie, or forswear, or perjun 
themselves, to massacre their neighbours, or destroy their 
native country * on pretence of promoting the Catholic 
or reUgion. Furthermore, all pardons or dispensation! 
granted or pretended to be granted, in order to any sach 
ends or designs, could have no other validity or effect than 
to add sacrilege and blasphemy to the above-mentioned crimes. 

" It is needless to mention that this was written in modem 
times in the interests of England, and in order to obtain a 
respite from the cruel persecutions with which that ungrateful 
country was then visiting the Church to which she owed so 
much- Nevertheless, you will perceive that these passage! 
apply with much greater force to the Irish Monarch and hi» 
Irish subjects, both princes and people, of the twelfth 
century." 

father—" It proves from the teaching of the Church that 
the Bulls of Adrian, Alexander, Lucius, Urban, and others, 
against Ireland's legitimate rights, are all null and void, and 
never wcreand never can be binding on the people of Ireland.' 

* The italics ue the present writer's. 



Neddy. — " Well, when I become a man, the first thing I 
■will agitate for is the Rhvocation oi Adrian's Bull !" 
(Laughter.) 

Mary. — " Don't you wish you may get it ! " 
John. — " Well, St. Laurence had a very diEGcult part 
to play, considering that he was a bishop as well as an Irish- 

Mary. — " Yes ; and then Mac Mutrogh was his immediate 



Molher. — " But a sovereign who had forfeited his sove- 
reignty by the fiat of his superior lord and the parliament of 
the realm, in consequence of the grossest domestic and 
State crimes ; and St. Laurence only did his duty when he 
sided with King Roderick, Monarch of All Ireland, against 
Diarmaid Mac Murrogh, no longer lawful King of Leinster. 
He must have felt very keenly to see that monster and his 
band of rebels against the government of the country sup- 
ported by the Pope, and as the first of the Irish race to bow 
down to the foreign invaders and missionaries." 

Neddy. — " Oh, we must have a revocation of that 
Bull ! " 

Fairick.—" Leo Xm. will do it." 

Father. — "I hope so; but there is a higher Power than even 
he, and of that Power let us ask it, as also grace to imitate 
the virtues and patriotism of St. Laurence O'Toole." 
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vnsk to huevm s<ynu one would attempt Irish historical fiction."— Y^^a 
389, " Young Ireland," by Sir C, Gavan Diifly — a quotation 
from a letter of Davis to Maddyn. 

JVi»w Published, Priee Six Shillmge. 
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THE LAST MONARCH OF TARA; 

A TALE OF IRELASTI IN TBE SJSTB CESTUST. 

BY EBLANA. 



VERY REV. U. J. CANON BOURKE, M.R.I.A. 

M. H. GILL & SON, 
50 Uppee Sackville-steeet, Dublin. 

Opinions of t^t ^lesE. 

"We have to acknowledge with thanks a parcel containing valuable 
new books from the admirable Press of Messrs. M. H. (iill aad Son, of 
Dublin. These include ■ The Last Monarch of Xara ; a Tale ol Ireland in 
Ihe Sixlh Century,' by ' Eblans," revised and corrected by (he Rev, U. J 
Canon Burke, M.R.I.A. 

" <Tbe Last Monarch of Tara ' is so full of attractions ; it contains so 
many important references to our ancient national history ; it is so pregnant 
with important events; it opens up deep stores of information on subjects 
and questions, on men, manners, and matters of note which have been 
hitherto shrouded from observatioa in the hidden pages of our remote 
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tiistoriographen ; in the ■ Annals of the Pour Masten;' in ioaccessibk 

Irish MSS.materiais, and in the traditioiis which, though riTiii, are con- 
fined to certain places and ceitain people, out of the highways, that we 
tcgaid the work, a romance based on ascertained ^ts and features, a: 
lingulariy impoctanl contribution to Irish scholarly literature, a work of 
deep research and high vslue, an admirable compilation, and elercr 
achievement, the sources of which are vouched for by one of the molt 
eiudile and accomplished of modem Irish authors." — Limerick Reporter. 

" Although this chronicle is not printed in the Gaelic, it forwards the 
idea of the Society for preserving the language. Every title — that of th» 
work, the publisher, and the chapters (holb in the icdei and afterwards^ — 
is given in Irish above the Engbsh. ThuE a special feature is impressed 
on the book. The history set down opens in A.D. 538, when Taathal 
Maelgarbh ruled in Tara as Ard-Righ, or Chief King of Ireland. He -waa 
held by Prince Diannaid, then a young student, to be an usurper, and in 
course of time Diannaid came to the thiooe, and ruled wisely and well 
till an unfortunate accident — a tragedy, loo — brought him into coUision 
with the spiritual authorities, and the denunciation of a prelate upon the 
Imperial City of Tara. The fale and fortunes of both Diannaid and bis 
predecessor throw a bright light on the Ireland of those days, and a: 
diapterin Irish annals it must arouse considerable interest; but what 
some will value most in the recital, are the vivid descriptions of tlie high 
intellectual life of the country in that age of (ailh and learning, and the 
civilisation and prosperity disclosed in the stately City of Tara, and th« 
industrial activity all over (he land. In the opemng chapter we fin 
Qreek arriving Irom his own country search of that profound academic 
and Christian culture not elsewhere so easily obtainable at the period ; 
and when the hospitable heads of the vast College of Clonard receive him 
as a student, we are introduced to graphic sketches of the vastness and 
literary wealth of the institution. The Greek (Aristophanes] foond 
amongst the students Gauls, 8aions, Albanians, Iberians, Italians, Helve- 
lians, Egyptians, and Greeks, all of whom bad come adventurously to drink 
■t the foimts of knowledge, and had been received like himself vrith wide, 
open anni. Tara and Clonard are no more. The mighty palace has disap- 
peared from the hill, the spacious school from the plain. The descendant! 
of some of those so kindly treated and liberally instructed afterwards 
ravaged those fair places vrith vandal eword and torch ; and the descen- - 



dants of those grudge the public educational concessions to-day. No 
matter. The past, though long obscured, is emerging into light ; and 
those who read * £blana's ' saddening story will only derive from it fresh 
courage to go on fighting for justice." — Catholic limes. 

*' A tale of ancient Ireland, written solely in the interest of that land, 

c:annot but have attractions for its children. The lady who composed it 

. has relied on the best authorities for the details of her imaginary history. 

If it be true, as she states, that England owes to Ireland ' whatever civili- 

' sation and prosperity she now enjoys,' English readers as well as Irish will 

' * '*be eager to become better acquainted with the sources of their national 

^^ £;reatness. Partly printed in the Irish characto-, this tale has a singular 

^ • appearance, but its chief merit lies in being strictly and elaborately his- 

torical. Sometimes a glossary would have been useful, as when we read — 

. * In the mensa of theproinnteachwere kept thecollus, haritorium biberee, 

and such ferramenta as pagiones and cultillia.' But in spite oi many hard 

words here and there, it is very interesting." — Tht TabUt, 
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